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PREFACE 



The Lifelong Learning Act has created the possibility of a unique 
role icf the 'Office of the Assistant Secretary for Educationr 
plannir;ig, ^ei^ing,' and -coordinating educpational policy-making 
from 4 lifejiong learning po^rspecJ^ve. The legislation was passed 
because of ia, widely felt concern over the proliferatidn of- Federal 
programs to support . adult learning— by one .count close to 300 
programs. What waS needed, Cpnfg'ress declared, was not still 
another program, but a jnechanism for assessing the; learning needs 
of in3>viduals and society . and for determining ways federal 
i/e'sources ithd programs might best be used to 'help*, meet those 
heeds. This report is one step in that direction, ' 

/ The report jvas prepared by the Lifelong Learning Project,, the 
operational mechanism within the 0|flce of the Assistant Secretary 
for Education, U.S. Department oi Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The Project was responsible for^ Year One implementation pf Title 
I-B of \the Amendments to the 1976 Higher. Education Act (P.L. 9^- 
^82),>/known as the Lifelong Learning' Act. Among the 
jespc/nsibiJities assigned to the Assistant. Secretary in Title I-B are 
(see Appendix C for the complete text); - 

o planning, assessing, and coordinating projects related to lifelong 
learning; ' . . 

o assisting States to plan for and-assess the^ status of lifelong 
learning; and 

o improving a wide range of activities \that affect the availability 

of (opportunities for lifelong learning/ 

I-* ' . • 

The Lifelong Learning Project activities during Year One were 
intended fa clarify the concept of lifelong learning, to analyze 
Federal, State, and Ipcal roles, and to examine barriers to learning, 
for particular adult groups. The Project was supported by 
resources contributed by agencies and programs of the Education 
Division because of the interest, Title I-B generated among wide 
segments of the educational and other cofrimurtities. Since 3une, 
1977, the Project has: . 



* ioncci studio s on areas- listed in Section 133(a) of the 
legislation. Topics included the role of Federal and State 
" governnnents, institutions, and connnnunities in support of 
lifelong learning; foreign progranns in lifelong learning; the 
relationship between work and education; and the learning needs 
of selectfed segments of the ^dult population. The papers from 
these studies will be made available after April 1, 1978, and will 
be the subjept of a series of discussion forums. (See Appendix 
• D. for a listing of these studies). 

O Sponsored conferences on topics pf special interest, e.g., the 
State perspective on lifelong learning; issues of coordination, 
financing, and priority setting; and research on delivery 
systems in adult education. 

Conducted public briefings and hearings for representatives 
from Congress, government agencies, educational 
institutions, and community and learner^ groups, in order to 
improve communication and understanding of competing prio- 
ties for lifelong learning. f 

o Exchanged iri^ormation and ideas with other major lifelong 
learning efforts in the public and private sectors. 

o Developed this report. 

This report, prepared by the Lifelong Learning Project at the 
request of the Assistant Secretary for Education^ focuses on the 
adult years of lifelong learning. The focus on adults is not meant 
to imply that a "lifelong learning" perspective is limited to an 
- examination of the adu*t years. But since so ma.ch attention has 
been given to the learning of youth in our nation, and since the 
legislation itself emphasizes adult learning activities, we havq 
chosen to begin our examination of lifelong learning with the adult 
yejirs. , . 

An executive summary precedes the report and summarizes its 
main findings. The first part of the report defirfes lifelong learning 
and describes the conceptual elements of a society cioncerned with 
learning. The second part analyzes Federal-State-local relations in 
lifelong learning and recommends Federal activities in research, 
demonstration and coordination at each level. The third part 
applies the lifelong learning perspective to four groups of learners: 
workers, urban youth, women, and older adults, and recommends 
some Federal roles in improving lifelong learning for these groups. 
Other learner groups will be studied in future reports on lifelong 
learning. . , ° 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



BACKGROUND - * 

Lifelong Learning .and PJblic Policy was prepared by the Lifelong 
Learning t-rojeci lor the Assistant Secretary for Education 
Department of Health, Education and Welfar^ in accord with" 
Title I-B of the 1976 Higher Education Act. With resources 
contributed by agencies and programs within the Education 
Division, the Lifelong Learning Project commissioned studies on 
topics nientioned in the legislation, sponsored conferences, 
conducted public briefings, and exchanged information with other 
major lifelong learning efforts in the preparation of this report. 
Reflecting the major emphasis of the Lifelong Learning Act, this 
report is especially concerned with the adult years of lifelong 
learning. ° 

theconoIepts / 

This report focuses, on lifelong learninf^ . a term which refers to 
the process by which individuals continue to develop their 
knowledge, skills, and interests throughout their lifetimes, and on 
learning opportunities , a term which refers to activities or 
programs ^^Jinough \Vhich lifelong learning is nurtured. All 
deliberate learning activities are included, whether they occur in 
the workplace, on campus, or at home, through formal or 
nonformal organizations, through traditional or nontraditional 
methods, or through the self-directed efforts of an individual 
himself or herself. 

A learning society is composed of three elements: individuals who 
foster their own growth apd development; local providers who 
collaborate in offering learning resources; and Federal ,\State, and 
local governments which pursue policy strategies directed toward 
encouraging individual, growth and enriching learning 
opportunities. To create a federal role in this society which will 
provide coordination at thdW^ederal level, will support effective 
leadership the State level, and will encourage responsive 
prograhis at the local level, is the challenge posed by the Lifelong 
Learning Act. o r y 5 
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THE FEDERAL ROLE 



Although one study identifies 300 programs concerned with ^dult 
learning in 29 Federal agencies, and estimates Federal support at 
1*^ billion dollars, only a fraction of this money provide learning 
opportunities for adults over the traditional college age. Despite 
this multitude of programs and the lack of exact data, two 
generalizations can be made about the directions the Federal 
Government has been taking. One is, the dominance of financial 
support to individuals, particularly those Si college age, rather 
than to institutions. The second is the heavy emphasis on 
activities taking place in postsecondiry institutions rather than in 
less formal or less traditional seitings. 

Future Federal, policy should have as a priority tine availability of 
learning opportunities for ail citizens. Public policy should also 
emphasize meeting learning needs as well as certification needs, 
through supporting learning opportunities in a range of formal and 
nonformal settings (universities,'^ community colleges, public 
schools, workplaces, community^ centers, public libraries, „ 
museums, public broadcasting) That are attractive to and 
.appropriate for all adults, particularly those wiih special learning 
needs. Steps in this direction woulddnclude proj^am analysis and 
CQtordination, basic and applied research, and demonstration and 
dissemination of effective learning practices. \ 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 

Although the degree of commitment to lifelong learning vart^s^ 
among States, all are affected by the increase of adult interest in 
learning opportunities. Some States have developed or revised 
postsecondary education master plans, others have carried out 
detailed needs assessments, others havj developed specific 
programs to provide adult learning opportunities, but almost all 
have focused primarily on the traditional postsecondary education 
system in their efforts. 

Differences in administrative structures of support for lifelong 
* learning are so great among the States that generalizations about 
their relations with the' Federal Government could >e misleading. 
Yet States do face some common issues. For example, the 
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•* variety and diversity of Federal programs fnilitate against 
coordination of 'the resultant activity iri all States. The Federal 
Government has further contributed to th^ fragmentation of State 
activity by often requiring or urging the creation of multiple 

' agenaes and authorities. ;■ - 

Another problem the States face is lack of information. Key State 
education officials contend ttt^^t they do not have reliable' data on 
which to base policy. . ; 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, the lack of a clear Federal 
policy oi^ lifelong learning noakes the creation of State-level policy 
difficult. . - " . , 

.Although the share oi Federal education &ollarS flowing through the 
States is small ,^ coordinated Federa^Sts^te partnership can result 
in far more effective adult gaming opportunities. ^ 

LOCAL PROVIDERS AND PUBLIC BOLICY 

Learning opportunities for adults are provided by a diverse group of 
organizations and institutions in each, community. These providers 
can be grouped into four types: institutions and' organizations 
whose prirrtary purpose is" providing educational services,' 
organizations which jjrovide employment-based , learning 
opportunities, cultural orgamzations, and community" or social 
groups and movements. , Media coUld be considered an additional 
"provider" of locally available learniKg opportiJnities., A problem in 
the past has been that many providers' havT operated separately 
rather than coordinating their'resources on behalf of ^the learner. ' 

Givea the diversity' of instructipnal resources available ifnmost 
communities, local policymaking and planning groups need 
techniques for identifying community i^eds and establishing 
priorities. Further, to assist in fjrogt^im development and 
implementation, providers often need assistance from groups which 
already have expertise in recruiting, counseling, and teaching 
adults, especially adults with special learning problems. Individuals, 
or institutions with proven solutions to particular problems should' 
be identififedv and 'a local-Statfe-Federal resource network should be 
established. • > 



Federal, State and local policy shouldj be directed tpward 
supplementing, not supplanting, ^he ef f oif»s , of loc^ providers. 
Policymakers should emphasize three k^ndvof support: developing 
seryices for the currently unserved, developing nr^echanisms which 
link learners to. the appropriate resources, and developing planning 
and ^ordinating strategies which entourage collaboration rather 
than^'^rnpetitibn among local providers. ^ 

SPECIAL LEARNER GROUPS ^ . 

To illustrate lifelong learning needs and possible solutions, this 
report focuses on four groups of learnersg^ ' 

WORKERS AS LEARNERS i ^ 

> 

Besides the work-related offerings of educational institutions, 
currently "^he nation's private and public employers and labor vmions 
conduct a viast network of training, education, and development 
activities ihvolving billions of dollars and millions of adCiIts. 
Although partiQ4>ation rates in many) of these programs are quite 
high, workers aill face barriers of cost, scheduling, traqsport^ition, 
and attitudfes.^ In addition, many of these programs dojiot fvilly 
recognize the edudative potential of the workplace^ and do not 
emphasize the detvelopment of the individual within the system. 
Policyrrtakers with a lifelong learning perspective dan help to dose 
the gap. between the learning and work livels of individuals by 
M improving the work-related experience Available ^rough the 
)^ educational system, by improving the Ue^rning^ opportunities 
available at the workplace, and by encouraging JLinkages betwepn 
both systems to support continual , human dcNreldpment and life 
transitions. ' * | 

, URBAN yOUTH AS LEARNERS ^ ^ 

Disadvantaged urban yojath who have ;lef t the school system, and 
^ who have unsatisfactory memories of their experiences there, are 
' among t|ife least likely^ groups tg continue their learning. The 
consequence may be trouble f or .them^lves and for society: low 
skills and poor paying jobs, lack of self -under standing and prdblems 
within the family^ an insulficienf grasp of the responsibilities ^f 
citizenship, and dif f icXilties with the law and regulatory agencies of 
society. ^, y » 
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The lifelong learning approach may provide a strategy that can 
assist the education system ta be more responsive to the needs of 
urban youth. The enrichmeij^ of tfie high school curriculum with' 
work and, other non-acadenlie activities, the teform of scheduling 
^nd entry and exit pol/cies, and the developnrient of alternative 
assessment and credentialing procedures may be possible strategies 
for promotirtg lifelong learning in urban youth* 

WOMEN As LEARNERS 

> '» 
"According to current surveys, women are fnarrying less often, 
djvordng more often, /having fev^er children^ heading more 
housteholds, arid entering the labor force in increa:sing numbers. As 
a rejfcult, they have ^ greater interest and a greater need for 
learning* than ever before. 

Although women [participate inf adult education at nearly the same 
rate as men do, many differ from men in their learning methods, 
subj^ts, and motivation,^«urther, women stUl face barriers based 
owAex stereotyping, financial limitations, lack of 'inf ormation, and 
the lack of . atceptance of the skills and knowledge they have 
le.irne4 informally. Federal lifelong learning policy should be 
directed toward removing these barriers and toward developing new 
learning opportunities and support s^ervices fpr women. 

OLDER ADULTS AS LEARNERS. * , ; 

Although older adults are increasing both in numbers and is a 
proportion of the total Americjari population, they are not t-aking 
advantage of adult learning opportunities compared to the Kfest of 
the population. Barriers older adults face include inadequate 
transportation, lack of money, poor health, the scheduling^ of 
programs during the evening, and; the ^attitude that learning is for 
the young and the intellectual. ' . . ^ 

Learning can help olSer Americans/cope with changing physical and 
emotional needs, find .personal Satisfaction, and continue thfeir 
usefulness to t^ie community^ Different emphases and methods of 
delivery can be used to. reach older adults; mass media. 
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correspondence courses, cortimunity outreach, educational 
brokering and counseling can all be effective depending on th^ 
situation. Through legislative Changes, Federal coordination, and 
the development of, new services, thev Federal Gover/imeht can 
promote ^ lifelong learning polioy that better serves the .older 
population. • , ' ' ** 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

Tojaddress the goals of the Lifelong Learning Act, the Federal 
Goireriynent should sponsor activities designed to improve learning 
'Opfk^^iimtieS for adults, throughari emphasis on greater 'equity and 
increased. le,arner orientation ih polipies knd programs. Key 
acti^tjes' include, program analysis and ciwrdin^t^wifBasic and 
applied research, and demonstration and disseminatidn efforts. 

At the Federal level, the government should; - 

o Review programs serving adults to assess patterns of 
^ participation and to determine program effectiveness. 

o Initiate realistic and modest coordination efforts designed to 
reduce duplication and to implement needed new program 
services- ° 

Q Support, research and experimentation on barriers to greater 
adult participation and on measures design^ to overcome 
barriers. I 



O Support the demonstration and dissemination of cost-effective 
lea/ner-centered piiograms and linkages in communities. 

o Emphasize the needs of disadvantaged- groups of adult learners 
. in all activities. ..^1;, 

At the State level, the Federal Govern mejit should; 

9 Provide incentive grants for State leadership activities.' 

o Reduce duplication of effort required by FederlN&foBrams at 
the State level. > 



o Assist States in improving information and assessment^efforts. 

o Encourage the establishment of appropriate interstate and 
regional services for adiilts. ^ , 

At local levels, and Federal Government should: 

o Support programs which develop new approaches for adults, 
particularly the disadvantaged. 

0 Support approaches which insure effective local i^)ntribution to 
policymaking at State and Federal levels. 



Support the development of Go^t-effective materials and 
practitioner training specifically f pr adult learning. 

Support coordination efforts in locaf comm^unities- which both 
link learners with opportunities and appropriate providers with 
each other. 

Suppoct an enlarged network of learning opportunities that are 
accessibleon demand^ of low cost to the learner, and open to 
persons „o^"^ll social classes, occupational status, and ethnic 
origins. Museums, public libraries, and educational media are 
the ej:isting institution^ that best satisfy these conditions. 
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THE CONCEPT OF LIFELONG LEARNING 



For the pas^ 200 year§, concern with learning in the United States 
has focused on schools and youth. We have developed an elaborate 
system of elementary, secondary, and postsecondary education to 
serve the youth of America. By the time our young people reach 
25, they have spent more hours in school than the people of any 
other nation, or of any other civilization in history. 

This .emphasis on youth and school rests or) the notion that life 
unfolds in. three phases: education for youth, work for the middle 
years, and retirement for old age. Yet these phases do not coincide 
with the way most people live or with the way they want to live. A 
growing number of people clearly feel a need for learning 
opportunities during both the middle and later stages of life— to 
advance their careers, to cope with change, to learn new skills, to 
lead fuller lives. ^ V 

WHAT IS LIF^ELONG LEARNING? 

There are many overlapping approaches to the concept of lifelong 
learning. Some stress the participation of adults in formal 
programs of study; others stress nonformal learning activities in 
the community of workplace. Some stress compensatory programs 
aimed at reaching* those who have bad little or no secondary 
schooling or \yho have completed hi^h school without learning 
necessary skill^ and knowledge. Others emphasize vocational 
training to improve skills or bring them up to date— an approach 
based on the miitual needs of workers, employers, and communities. 
Still others, rejcognizing the stresses of modern life, emphasize 
programs that laddress self-development and coping skills. The 
broadest view 6f lifelong learning is one that prorposes reshaping 
both formal ancj informal learping opportunities so that they meet 
the needs of individuals and families af each stage of the life cycle. 

The problem with all of these views of lifelong learning is. that they 
focus on programs rather than on learning and learners. In this 
report, lifelong learning refers to the process by which individuals 
continue to develop their knowledge, skills^ and attitudes over their 
lifetimes. Learning opportunities refers to activities or programs 
through whichUifefongJearning is nurtured. The Lifelong Learning 



AcJt.uses both terms.(see Appendix A) emphasizing federal support 
for making available /such learning ppportunities as: 



o adult basic education 
o continuing education 
^ -o independent study ' 
O agriculjurai education 

o business education and 
labor education 

o occupational education . 
and job training programs 

o parent education 

o postsecondary education 



o preretirement and ^ducation 
for older and retired people 

o remedial education 

o special educational programs 
for groups or for individuals 
with special needs 

o educational activities designed 
' to upgrade occupational and 
professional skills, to assist 
business, public agencies, and 
other orgartizations in the use 
of innovation and research 
results, and to serve family needs 
and personal development 



All deliberate learning activities are included,- whether they occur 
in the workplace, the. home, through formal or nonforrfi^l 
organizations, through traditional or nontradltional methods, or 
through the self-directed efforts of the individual himself or 
herself, ^ 



A VISION OF THE LEARNING SOCIETY* ' 

A society dedicated 'to. lifelong learning would be composed of 
three elements: individuals who foster their own growth and 
development, Jocal providers who collaborate in offering learning 
resources, and Federal, State and local governments which pursue 
policy strategies directed toward encouragipg individual growth and 
enriched learning opportunities. Each of these elements will be 
discussed in turn.* ^ 

Individual Learning . The concept of individual growth and 
development over the lifespaff h^s implications for learning 
opportunities at each stage of life. Infants and children must have 
opportunities to explore their world and test themser>fes. 
Adolescepts must understand physical and emotional changes and 
must , make the transition to work and, economic adulthood. Adults 
must cope with their personal and career renewal, their changing 
sexuality, their reactions to ikging and the phe^iomenon of death. 
Jhe^^ are some of the many areas of human growth which require a 
major educational component but which have been overlooked 
because of other, more dominant images of schooling, learning, 
"'Reaching, and education. 

Lodal Resources . The concept of locally available learning 
opportuhities is noted in the concept of community. In contrast , 
with the model of a random collection of individuals in a given 
geographical area, a real community has a sense of identity and a 
mutual empathy wift'hin the group. Families, ethnic .groups, 
neighborhoods, churches*, unions, clubs, or places of work— these 
communities can support individuals in their learning efforts. 

Many individuals organize their lives around metropolitan regions, 
taking advantage of learning opportunities which are close to bome 
and germane either to their job or their personal growth. Learning 
opportunities for adults are now available in most areas through 
theater groups, dance companies, arts councils, volunteering 
opportunities, and mass media. Adult and continuing education 
programs exist in most communities and continually create new 
programs for personal and professional development. Community 
colleges mushroomed during the sixties, and many four year 
institutions are extending the services they offer off campus. 
Vocational and professional training are available through places of 
' work, labor unions, professional organizations, and public and 



private training institutions. • (See Appendix B, "Sources of 
Education and Learning in the U.S.A.") 

Local proyiders have two prbblems: creating programs for the 
currently unserved, and linking learners with programs that already 
exist. /The basic challenge of linking learners with resources seems 
to be largely organizational and logisitical. Policymakers « and 
planners may find solutions in structures with a local organizine 
principle-adult education councils; learning 'Exchanges; educati6nal 
brokering cehters; coVnputer information, and i^eferral banks^ multi- 
campus instructional programs; collaboratiye offerings betweea 
colleges and human service agencies or places of employment- 
educational institufions which have ongoing lijnks with regional 
county or municipal planning agencies; and mulfi-bi^anch libraries. 
Through such locally, based structures, the needs of individuals and 
groups can be assessed and educational services to meet these 
needs can be desigr^ed and delivered. In some cases 
f communication and collaboration among providers may be arv 
inAportant elemeijts of l^e solution. The probability of individual 
access is increased by local providers of learning opportunities 
coordinating their offerings within their geographic area. 

^licy Strategies Needed. Developing public policy strategies 
which' enhance jntJividuaL growth and enrich learning opportunities 
IS difficult, jbariicularly in an area as amorphous as lifelong 
earning. Education in the United States has" traditionally been a 
local function, ^, State responsibility,- and a Fedlral concern. To i 
creMe a Federal role v^hich will provide leadership Without limiting 
local ' initiative and State authority is the challenge posed by the 
^Lifelong Learning Act. , 
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THE LIFELONG LEARNING ACT: 
f EDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL IMPLICATIONS 



Although the Lifelong. Learning Act is a comprehensive statement 
of the I^ederal interest in lifelong learning, its ultimate purpose is 
to improve fearning opportunities for individual citizens in local 
settings: Consequently, as well a§ delineating the Federal role, this 
. section discusses the essential role of State government and the 
^6eded efforts at local levels. / / ' 

'What should future Federal' policies toward Jifelon'f learning during 
the adult years emphasize?' . Two concerns should be priorities: 
greater emphasis on equity for' adults seeking educational services 
and grea^ emphasis' on learners and learning in governmental 
policies, Qjfograms, and research. These two emphases reflect the 
fresh and nuch needed perspective 4aken in the Lifelong Learning 

• Act toward educational needs in our society. The focus on adult 
learners in this report is particularly fitting. Because most 

.institutions, programs, and government .policies were designed for 
youth, they may not serve adults equitably. Because most adults 
have met their learning needs outside classrooms, an understanding 
of the way adults learn may enable us to better understand what 
the relationship of formal to nonfbrmal schooling should oe in a 
learning society. 

Three types of activities should be '^emphasized in (developing 
■ Federal policy in lifelong learning: program analysis ' and 
coordination at Federal and State levels; basic and applied research 
on topics receiving little previous attention; and the demonstration 
and dissemination of effective, broadly applicab'- learning 
^ practices at State and local levels. 

THE FEDERAL LEVEL s 

So many Federal programs support learning opportunities for adults 
that no coherent Federal policy can be identified. Because 
researchers use varying definitions of "adult learning 
opportunities," the exact number of programs and agencies and the 
amount of funds used for adult learning is difficult to determine. 
Since evaluation data are not gathered in any comparable form, it 
is unclear which groups participate in and benefit from these 
programs. 
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The most widely ' cjuoted figures are from a College Entrance 
Examination Board study, which 'defines Federal programs 
supporting aduLt learning as those that provide education or 
training to all tjjpes of students past compulsory school age. Using 
this definition the study id|entified almost 300 programs in 29; 
Federal agenaes. The aggregate allocation for the education and* 
t^nn^^L^'^^ °* ^^^^^ programs varied enormously, ranging fro/h 
5500,000 for continuing education for practicing dental auxiliarfes 
to over $5.5 billion for education benefits for veteran^. More tlfen 
Ijalf of the Sl^f bUlion was spent on three programs: education 
benefits for veterans (the G.I. Bill), the Basic Education! 
Opportunity Grants Program (BEOG), and pxtended social security 
benefits to 18-to-22 year old dependents enrolled in school. 

Only a. fraction of the money goes towaVd providing learning 
opportunities for adults over the traditiohal college age. Among 
the major pr^jgrams that do serve adults are the Work Incentives 
Program ($/^9 million)" and the Comprehensive Employment and 
• of Labor million). Both programs are in the^epartment 

Education programs that focus specifically on aldults account for 
another $5'f5 milliop-just percent of the total $U billion^ About 
70 percent of this money goes toward three activities: tt 
cooperative extension programs of land-grant univers-- 
adult component o^ vocational education grants to ts.f . 
the adult education grants awarded through State agencie 

Wiule Fedc .upport for adult learning does not fit into . attern 
that suggests- a coherent- policy, at least two generalization:, can be 
made about the directions the Federal Government ha^been takinR 
One IS the dominance of financial support indi,viduals, 
particularly those of college age, rather than to institutions. The 
second is the heavy emphasis on activities taking place in 
postsecondary institutions- rather than in less fornial or less 
traditional settings. 

r J 

What are the consequences, of these general patterns of Federal 
support for the future? First, Federal policy should focus on 
equity: the accessibijfty and availability of learning opportunities 
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for all citizens. This .emphasis on equity has been the cornerstone 
of Federal support for formal postsecondary education. Yet 
perplexihg' concerns remain regarding the adult learner, 
particularly the' disadvantaged adult learner. Despite the general 
increases in participation in adult education, participation rates 
among the poor, the elderly, and the relatively uneducated are very 
low, according tb all studies in this area. Adults also appear to be 
poorly served by certain, current financial aid policies which, for 
example^ da not allow support for students enrolled in^college on a 
less than half-time basis. Indeed, in surveys of .adults, "costs" or 
"expenses" are most frequently cited as reasons for not pursuing fur- 
ther education, yet both in t\us country and in Europe, only two ,to 
five percent of "eligible wpt^ers participate in education benefit 
programs negotiated into union contracts. A Variety of financial 
plans to accomplish the goal of greater opportunity for adults, 
including entitlement vouchers, endowments, and various tax 
benefits, have *beeh advanced. However, much more must be 
learned about the extent and importance of financial as well as 
other barriers— lack of tinrili, lack of information, career concerns, 
family pressures, and others. Research, analysis, and 
experimentation should be undertaken >etter understand such 
barriers and tp determine what policies, financial and 
programmatic, are needed to overcome them. 

Second, Fiederal pblicy should focus on learning and learners. 
-Degree programs aije but*(^ type of learning opportunity currently 
sought by adults. Despite the, relatively low level of Federal 
involvement, adult participatibn in a broad range of learning 
opportunities has increased rapidly during the past two decades. 
^ Enr9llments hav? increased in adult and continuing education 
programs by more than 30 percent over the past 10 years. In 
addition to the large numbers of ^adults registered as parttime 
college students, many are taking advantage of opportunities 
offered by their employers,' by elementary and secondary school 
systems, state and local governments, libraries, museums, 
churchesj and correspond^ce schools. (See Appendix b; Sources of 
Education and Learnilig in the U.S.A.)- Still others are engaged in 
deliberate programs of self-instruction. Appropriate decree credit 
shoiild be available to adults who desire it but degree-granting 
programs shoqld not dominate the development of learning 
opportunities for adults. Indeed, many fear that the college degree 
has lost part of its meaning and that our society is in danger- ^f 
becoming over-schooled and over-credentialled. 
• ■ ' ./ 'J 
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As an alternative^ public policy nnlght emphasize meeting learning 
needs^ rather than certification needs, through encouragine 
learning opportunities in- a range of nonformal settings (workplaces! 
. community centers,, public libraries, museums, public broadca?t&iR ' 
that are attractive to and appropriate for all adults, particularly ' 

Inntt^T K ''^'''t. '^^^ 8°^^ changes from^inducing 

. adults to obtain diplorVias to enabling them to learn the things that ' 
will make them bet.tei/ at their jobs and happier with their lives. ' 

This perspective^ implications for the type of researdh and 
demonstration projects the Federal Government might sponsor. 
Besides sponsoring, research emphasizing participation in formal 
education ("Why dbn't blue collar workers take a^vantafee of tuition 
ai^i programs?.'^, research should be undertaken which emphasizes 
earning opportunities ("How can work be structured so that the ' 
learning opportunities available in ^fie work setting are useful and 
rewarcjing? ). Demonstration projects might experiment with 
making work policy mor^- flexible so that people can cycle in and 
out of work, leisure and learning opportunities (Stern, 1977). These 
and other possibilities, should be explored as part of policy-research 
. which emphasizes access to learning opportunities as well as 
participation in formal education. 

Finally, learning more about the diverse, 'non-s6hool patterns of 
adult learning may have inr^txirtant consequences^or other levels of 
the formal education system. (San secondary schools make better 
yse of libraries, museums, and community centers? VWhat intrinsic 
and practical learning takes place on the job, and~should greater ' * 
opportunities for such learning be createcl^ for young people^, 
increasingly cut off from thev world of work and employment^ 
Analysis of Fjpderal programs across all cj4partments should takeX® 
place, from i lifelong learning perspective, to insure that othe^ \ 
providers besides, traditional schools anil institutions have the 
opportunity to participate in programs cincV^receive Federal support. 

Specifically three types of activities should be undertaken at the 
Federal level. ; . - 

Research. In developing a coordinated program of research, 
development, demonstration, and evaluation of learning 
opportunities, the unique learning needs of subgroups of the total 
adult population, including women, the unemployed, minorities, and 
potential career changers should be emphasized. Clark (1977) in a 
paper developed for the' Lifelong Learning Project, suggests' that . 
such research should be/ formulated around a statement of this / 
general problem: What are the factors which enhance or prevent i 
^ engaging >fn - and benefiting from adult learning --opportunities 
^ wherever 'x\\ey exist? ■ . & i^y ^ . 




"^This question focuses on bctfi^its.to the learrter. If is diagnostic; It 
' encourages aM providers to investigato^ both positiye c^nd.jiegative 
'factors in jtheir programs. It suggests that such linowledge be used 
in develpping and improVing those programs. It requires research^ 
that results in practical guidelines fbr re^aghing larger and more;^ 
needy populitiohs. While allowing for the building o.f a knowledge 
base about adult learning, it at the saftie time encQuragfes program 
^evelophient and improvement: ,Most importan^^-rH^not limited 
to' an examinatidn of "parjiciR^nts*' in Jippe^ams" but includes^ 
investigation of >^-initrated learning activities -th informal 
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To be most accurate and useful,^ research, designs which. addre«$ the 
above question should include information on four elemerits: 

o Characteristics of the adults and the settings in' which they live: 
-Most large scale social science research indicates that solutions 
to social problems ^^e found only if both theycharactemstics of ^ 
populations and the settings where people reside are taken into 
I account^ ' ^ 

o Learning purpoites of adults/ Demographic variables such as 
age, sexr, and race are , often less significant than learner 
purpose in predicting success; , " 

o Learning oppgj^tunities. These are characterized by delivery, 
\^ through various media, with differing formats, content, ^d 
objectives, with differer^l costs; 

o Dimensions pf outcomes. The outcomes, such as learning 
something useful or being motivated to participate further, will 
be affected by the interactions of the prev^us three elements: 
the person-in-a-setting, .the learning purpose, and tb# learning 
opportunity. 

Thus, a specific research question might be: What factors (such as 
self-confidtfnce, adequate information, prior experiences in school, 
access to resources) promote or prevent a pregnant, urbaf teenager 
from engaging in and bepefiting from 'an education program about 
prenatal ^nutrition and chiUl care (such as one offered in a 
community center, in a publid high school at night, over public or 
compiercial TV, through a seli-instructional booklet)? A different 



• '?^rS Zm""'^ -^^^^ factors promote to prevent V elderly 

, rural widow's engaging in and- benefiting from a program about 

scKaal secure benefits? ThoM^K each particular piece of research 
■may address the, purposes, oWturvities, and outcomes for. a 

particular group, a base of kn^Jvledge is cumulatively built. We ' 

begin to understand which eiTments, in which combination, for 
. which groups, can make „the most positive improvements in 

designing and delivering more effective educati(SnaKservices. 

^nTt£1$w'°".T'' P^^^:^^^"^ti6n. While it would -be inappropriate 
for the F^aeral Uovernfflent to provide wfiolesale fipancial support 
of' ^^hI JTT^. opportunities at the local level, the judicious use 
?i S?'^?. ^° demonstrate aad.disseminate special approaches 

to vacation IS an appropriate FedePal activity in lifelong learning 
nnovative practices and alternative policies might be tested in refl 
settings before they were considered for wider applicability 
Project^ could range from, neighborhood information Networks to 
, adult entitlement or other |ich financial aid plans 5ffel?d on metro- 
politan or Statewide bases. Important and needed arfeas for effort 
would include: development of learning materials designed for use 
by adults, particularly disadvantaged adult groups; mo?e effecW 
use of new technologies to reach wide audience on a cost-effective 
basis; and demonstrations of the effective use of such local 
learhing re,sfources as fire departments, health and nutrition 
services, and a range of other, community-based services in 
providing faxnily educational services. 

C^OLdinatj^. , Both logic and the (need to improveNearner services 
dictate that some order be brought to the patchW6rk of Federal 
programs that benefit adult learners. The Assistant Secretary for 
.Education is charged ici- the Act with fostering improved 
coordination o Federal (^support for lifelong learning and with 
acting as a clearinghouse for information on lifelong learnine 
programs which are, or may be, carried-out by anydepartment or 
agency of the Federal Governnrient. Since hundreds of programs 
serve adult learners, such a mission, unless it is carefully pursued. 

^w"""! °* ineffectual global attempts at 

coordination within the Executive Branch. A 

One key to effective -coordination, ^t least in^initial stages, h to 
think smalUfocusing first on a few programs within the Education 

and' w.T rcf77^^''^'"'"'^"' °f Health, Education, and Welfere. Sell 
and Segal. (/1 977), in a .paper developed- for the Lifelong Learning 
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; Project, .examined five suSi jirogra^s from a lifelong learning 
r perspective,Jor differences and similarities ^among providers used, 

' ^ (ieople served, program goals, baVriers addressed, a,dministrative ^ 

structures ana operational, procedures. Such analytic tools, if • 
^ further developed, could pfovide managers and legislators with. 

, information on the match between legislative intent an^rogram 
. / . accomplishment. Such analysis could gradually be extended to' 

Wider numbers of programs. ° ^ . 

■ . ■^ ^ ' , . • 

A lifelong learr4ng perspective might also inform the modification 
' of program structure and procedures— again starting small. Fon 
^ example, several programs in the Educat^ion Divi^ipn ^re designeid 

to expand postsecondary opportunities for underserved groups. 
- ' Each requires separate plans to be prepared and submitted annually 
from State agencies. Improved efficiency, savings, and learner 
service might result if such plans were to be consolidatjed. 

To^be effective^ coordination should start small a^nd should have ^ 
specific out^:l^mies in mind.* For example, establishing linkages 
between education, agricultural, and consume^ agencies might 
better educate expectant parents and families about nutrition; or 
linkages between education, employment, and cdmmunity^ agencies 
mighi better provide jobWaining to urban yout]:i. E^cii of these 
^ coordinating efforts would ^ designed to, achieve particular 
program outcomes., -•r 1 * 
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' federal-stAte relations 



♦ States* traditionally exercise th^' ultimate responsibility for tfie 
education of youth, and the SX^e role in postsecondary education 
ha^ been greatly enhanced in -recfiot years. So a major 
responsibility to nurture and support local providers falls »dn the 

As at the Federal level, States have been comraftted to formal 
postsecondary education rather than to the broad range of learnine 
opportunities available to adults. There are, however, subftarttial 
differences among States. ■ Although several States have basic 
piVjgrams of support for adult education activities, a Targe number 
haW minimal involvement. Where a St^te does support adult and 
contsinuing education, its support may be directed to>Vard one of 
severiil agencies. For example, some States stress the role of the 
pubhc school ^stem in serving adults while 'others emphasize 
community colleges and still others stress programs of continuing 
education where they are sponsored. 

As Jonsen (1977) points out in a paper developed for the Lifelong 
Learning Project, the financial responsibility that States assume 
for adult ancj continuing education also varies considerably. In a 
number of States, responsibility is limited to the administration of 
hederar programs, including those^in vocational education anh ackiH 
basic education. In other Stafes, thfe costs of adult education 
programs are shared between the State and local 'districts. In four 
instances, the^tates are more liberal in their student financial aid • 
policies than ^the Federal Government: Colorado, Connecticut, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin allow these funds to be used by less than 
half-time students. 

The .growth of adult participation in postsecondary education has 
hao a number of Consequences at the State level. Some States have 
developed postsecondary master plans and others have revised 
existing master plans to incorporate attention to the broader 
sector. In addition, some States have carried out detailed needs 
assessments to get a better understanding of what adults are 
looking for in education, although Cross (137$) points out -that ' 
several are limited by an institutional, r^her, than a learning 
perspective. ' ^ 
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Much of* this planning and assessing has been done by State 
postsecondary education agencies. Unfortunately, m^Hy of these 
agejdcies do not have the .statutory authority- to implement what 
they recommend^ TheJohes that, do have authority have not always 
chosen to exercise it. State legislatures are sorrletimes^uspicious 
of recommendations from the J)ostsecondary sector for new 
initiatives in programs for a^iults; fearing that colleges and- 
universities in^y be more inte^pted in filling empty seats than in 
filling unmet n^feds. 

IncreAsefd. coJrtpetition among institutions for new postsecorjraary 
stud|ents is acutely f elf as State levels. In many irtstances, State- 
sup|)orti|d institutions are in direct competition with private or 
locally-supported schools for both vocational ancf liberal arts 
students. Ipstead.oi^Bewig expanded, opportunities are duplicated. 
^ Yet groups who are in need but who are harder to reach because of 
poor self-esteem, little prior education, or remote geographic 
Ipcation often rer^&in unserved. > 

Differences in administrative structures of^ support for Jffelong 
learning are so great annong the States that generalizatiorL^bout 
the^'r relations with the Federal Government could be misleading. 
Yet States' do face some common issues which are >^rth 
examining. For example, the number, variety, and. diversity of 
Federal progragns militate against and discourajg?. coordination of 
the resultant activities at the State level, sinde these programs 
rest on their own legislative T>ases and tend to generate cognizant 
agencies or units at the State level. But the two levels of 
government may be more responsive to one another (vertical 
coordination) than are related programs at the same levels 
(horizontal coordination). Efforts to improve horizorftal 
coordination at the Federal level so that corresponding effects 
might be realized at State levels have not been successful. The 
results of -efforts to Induce coordination strictly at State leyets 
ha ve^ been mixed. 

Another problem the States share with the Federal Government is a 
. lack of - information. Key State education officials, both in the 
executive and legislative branches, contend that despite studies 
that have been conducted on the needs of adults, they still do not 
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llaui»tif t "^^^ Which to base policy..^ Thot^h many State 
o? ti'LnSf%' 8f"":?«/y,^"«n8 to di^nge educational policy 
for the benefit of the adult learweFmrnfy stiU require persuasive, 
comprehensive information which reflects a learner perspective 
regarding current services and needs. =>F«^uve, 

Compounding this problem is the fact that using this information is 
,t. Hp« a .problem as developing it. The. several State 

studies of needs have shown remarkable consistency (Cross, 1978) 
^;^tiJtL^?^"^;!f^ °* many^npw nontraditional institutions and 
activit es have borne out these study results. Yet many State 
officials have still bien reluctant to shift dollars from establi^ed 
programs. State policies and dollars hav« traditionally supported 
educational institutions, not learners. The recent growth of State 
student financial aid programs has begun to shift this balance, but 

fct?vitLT°in^^T^r* °* ^^^'"'"6 "^^"y supporting 

activities n addition ;to (or even in place of) established 

institutional priorities. That is, such activities as student financS 
aid lor (»rt-time students, community brokering centers', off- 
campus offerings, and adult education courses in life skills and 
recreation, may require additional State funding. 

11?,^"^^°"! ^t^'"l?'"8 .Ac* acknowledges the significant role of 
Mates in Federal education policy and' suggests that Federal efforts 
should be qnade to improve the State role in lifelong learning. Such 
efforts might include, reduced fragmentation oi effort^among 
Federal programs which affect the State; pilot testing of- single. 
DroXS^'J State plans to replace multiple plans in related 
progranrfs; Federal support for improved assessment of adult needs 
and available resources; and incentive funding from the Federal 
Government for diverse models of statewide feadership in lifelong 
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LOCAL PR(5VIDERS AND PUBLIC POLICY 



Learning opportunities for adults are provided by a diverse group of 
organizations and institutions in each community, as Appendix B 
indicates. Nolfi, (1977b) in a paper developed for the Lifelong 
Learning Prpject, groups these providers into four types: 

Insftitytioi^s and orgahizatiohs whose primary purpose is 
providing educational seWices (higher education 
institutions, community colleges, proprietary schools, 
vocational technical schools, public school systems, 
correspondence schools); 

■ ' ^ <^ 

Organizations which provide employment-based 
learning opportunities (business organisations, 
industrial and governmient agencies, the agricultural 
extension- service, trade and professional groups, the 
military, lalx)r unions); 

o Cultural organizations "(libraries, museums, historical 
societies, special interest gtoiip^, theaters, cultural 
|groups);and \ 

Community and social groups and' movements (citizens 
organizations, private .welfare organizations, ^service 
I clubs, social groups, senior citizen groups, women's 
. w groups, free universities, religious organizations, 
minority organizations, oolitical groups, consumer 
organizations, environmental groups, and other social 
^movement groups), 

He lists educational media (television, radio, newspapers, 
magazines, various publications, audio and video cassettes, movies) 
as additional "providers" of locally available learning opportunities, 
A problem in the past has been that because of different funding 
patteros' and operating modes, these providers have operated 
'separately, rather than» coordinating their resources on behalf of 
the learner. 

Federal, State . and ' local policy should be directed toward 
supplementing, not supplanting, the efforts of these local providers. 
Policymakers should emphasize three kinds of support: developing 
^ services fojr the currently unserved; developfng planning and 
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oordinating strategies which encourage «collaboration rather than 
K"'?fr*L°I' ^""""^ local, prpviders; anJ developing mechanisms 
vhich link levners to ]the appropriate resources. 

jevelopinB Services. The factors that encourage lo^l providers to 
Jevelop learning opportunities for difficult-to-reach groups must be 
studied. In an examination of the supply of learning opportunities 
in six communities, Peat, Marwick et al (1977) found that mahy 
organizations offering adult education programs rely on the 
personal judgements of individual staff members a$ the basis for 
program decisions, father than on- formal asessments of 
institutional capabilities and of the community's learning needs. 
Further, a recent stJidy on adults with less than twelve years of' 
schooling points out that "...there are only negative incentives for 
recruiting the most in neec|, whether by educational or other 
criteria, for they are the mokt likely not to successfully complete 
(an educational) program. Efficiency values do not favor working 
With the hard to reach and teach" (Rockhill, 1977). Policy«n^kers, 
educators, need both a greater understanding of the 
difficulties inherent in such endeavors as teaching employment 
skills to a 50-year-old illiterate welfare recipient, and a greater 
degree of commitment to providing ^propriate, consistent support 
to local p^riders. 

For example, local program providers need to identify and benefit 
from those with expertise in recruiting, counseling, and teaching 
adults with special learning problems. Individuals or institutions 
with proven solutions to particular problems might be identified 
and a local-State-Federal resource network might be established. 
A first step might he the establishment of an informal "bbard of 
counselors," represejiting the range of provider organizations and 
learner groups, to advise Stale and Federal policymakers, tlius 
insuring that educational policy is grounded in the knowledge and 
experience of local practitioners and consumers. The local "futures 
invention" sessions conducted by the ^}ational Advisory Council for 
Adult Education is one interesting model for such endeavors. 

Making Connections. Giveh th^ diverse and fragmented nature of 
the instructional resources available in most 6omfnunities, local 
policymaking and planning groups need techniques tfor identifying 
community needs and establishing priorities. Experimentation with 
ocal planning- techniques could be supported and disseminated by 
^e Federal Government as a part of its role in providing assistance 
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for lifelong learning. PolicymakeFs and planners may find solutions 
in structures with a local organizing print;iple-r-adult education 
council^; multi-campus instructional programs; collaborative 
offerings between colleges and human sg^vice agencies^or places of 
employment; educational institutions which have ongoing links with 
regional, county or municipal planning agencies; ahd multi-branch 
libraries. Through such locally based structures, the needs of 
individuals and groups can be assessed and educational services to 
meet these needs can be designed and delivered. i 

Linking Learners and OpBortunities . Again, however, the emphasis 
should be on linkages ' which directly serve learners. Examples of 
effective services certainly exist in some communities*. The 
Learning Exchange, in Evanston, Illinois, helps individuals who want 
to find a ^acher for themselves. The Exchange has developed a 
file with the names of almost 30,000 people in the greater Chicago 
"^^a who are willing to teach someone else what they know about a 
specific subject. The knowledge base represented* in the files 
ranges from archaec^gy to shoe repair. More tfian 7,000 tutorial 
arrangements,, classes, discussion groups, and recreational 
activities have been initiated by network participants. The public 
library in Portland^, Maine, has establishyed a learner's service desk 
and staffed it so that any person with a question about learning can 
obtain help. Elsewhere, free universities and community-based 
information, referral and advisement services assist individuals and 
groups with special learning purposes to locate appropriate learning- 
resources within the community. Particularly promising counseling 
services have integrated career .and Vocational information to 
better serve clients. ^ 

Because these services hold the potential for being genuinely 
learner-oriented, and for serving the information needs of learners 
of all ages, such "brokering" services are particularly relevant for 
lifelong learning. This is an excellent example of an area in which, 
without taking on a. massive funding role, judicious support from 
the Federal Government, with effective dissemination to the 
communities, could have a significant impact nationally. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



As this report has noted, the Federal Governinent is already 
providing many learning opportunities td adults. But the "Lifelong 
Ldnrning Act signals a pronnising shift in emphasis and perspective. 
Instead of stressing institutions, deWrees, and programs .labeled 
education," it speaks of peoplte, h^Vthey learn, what they learn, 
and where they team. It considers the things people need to learn 
throughout their lives in order to survive, cope, be happy and 
productive, love, and grow old with dignity. This report does not 
assume ,that the best Federal role is to lure people back to school 
by providing ^tassive financial support for adults. ' It does ^sume 
that access to learning opportunities may help people to make their 
lives better. ^ 

( ■ " : 

The recommendations in this first report are limited to some initial 
priorities. More elaborate recommendations appear unwise until a 
nf th. ^"""^ ^ established. We expect that the results 

nf recommended in this report,' as well as completion 

of the other activities specified in the legislation, will point to 
AHw'? f^"- federal support for lifelong laming! 

Additional recommendations are also made in the next part of this 
report, which discusses special learner groups. 

lli? *° Y.^'°P ^ comprehensive lifelong learning policy at 

the Federal level,'^the government should: & 5 y «*t 

O Emphasize great# equity for adult learners and 
I increased learner orientation in all policies and 

.programs. 

• • o Analyze legislative authorities and actual program 
experiences to insure that the range of learners and 
providers of program services participate on an 
equitable basis. 

o Initiate coordination efforts among related programs 
to reduce duplication and administrative burden at 
State levels, to improve local services, and to achieve 
interagency linkages for the establishment of needed 
programs of lifelong learning. » 

o Propose experiments to test alternative financing 
plans designed to reduce financial barriers confronting 
adults seeking further postsecondary education. 

o Support research on barriers to participation, on thL 
natural learning system" of adult groups, and 6n the 
relationships of age and the life cycle to learning. 
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O Support demonstration and dissemination of cost- 
. effective .programs and linkages at the loCal level ' 
which exemplify learner orientation,' which clarify 
distinctions between iearning ^nd certification 
functions, and which legitimate the broader range of 
providers of learning opportunities. / . 

o Erhphfasize the nee?ds of disadvantaged groups of adult 
• learners in these analysis, coordination, research, and 
. demonstration activities. , y 

In its efforts. to support lifelong learning in the States ,. the Federal 
Government shoulcfc 

o Provide ^ incentive grants to States encouraging the 
cjevelopment of broad, diverse approaches to lifelong- 
' learning. '■■ ■ 

o Consider the use of single? State plaits replacing the 
multiple annual plans currently required by several 
education and training programs serving adults. 

o t^rovide technical assistance and suj)port to States 
intent on conducting learner-centered needs 
' assessments among fidult residents. 

JEncourage the^establishment of interstate and regional 
services for adults which may not feasibly be launched 
inlall States, such as the assessment of prior learning, 
V review of work-based training programs for college 
cpedit value, and "regional examining universities." 

In its effort 'to support lifelong learning at Iqcal levels, the Federal 
Government should:^ * ^ 

o Support project^ which develop new, cost-effective 
approaches to the learning needs of all adults, but 
particularly the disadvantaged. ' 

o Support approaches which link diverse practitioners 
and policymakers into networks which, in turn, impact 
upon State and Federal activities. 

" ^ . . / 

' o Support the development of learning materials 
expressly designed to meet the learning needs of 
adults, arid cost-effective means for training existing 
personnel, such a^ college faculties, to better serve 
adult learners. 
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o Suppcrt : the establishment* of local efforts to link 
learners^ with learning opportunities. 

o , Support efforts of local providers to cooperatively 
assess learner needs and make available appropriate 
learning opportunities. 

O Support an enlarged network of learning opportunities 
. that are accessible 'On demand, of low cost to the 
learner, and open to persons of all social • .classes, 
occupational status, and ethnic origins. Museums, 
public libraries, and educaltional media are the existing 
institutions that best satisfy these conditions. 
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THE LEARNING PROBLEMS OF 
SPECIAL GROUPS y 

\ In keeping with the emphasis of tjie lifelong Learning Act upon 
leafners and learnings this year's report jjfocuses' upon the special 
learning problems of four broad groups: workers, urban youth,, 
women, and older adults. These groups are not mutually exclusive, 
nor do they begin to include ail of the individuals in society \yith 
particular learning problems. Oth^r ^groups could and should be 

/ given sirT)ilar special 'atll^ntion in future reports: pre-school 
children, handicappe,d individuals, professionals with special career 
renewal needs, parents,^and others, , , 

Indeed, the lifelong learning perspfective could. usefully be applied 
to individuals at. any point in the life cycle and to groups with 
various learning requirements. / It is a rich perspective which 
encourages us to reconsidet^ current practice in light of individual 
^ and societal needs, t 

Workers, urban youth, wOm^n, and older adults were selected for 
emphasis in this Jirst report because most e)cperts agree ^^i"" . 
needs are particularly pressing (O'K'eefe, 1977). A lifelong learning, 
-perspective sheds light on needed Federal roles in pi^Oihing jand 
coordination, basic and applied research, ar)d demonstration apd 
dissemination of learning activities for these groups. 

. WORKERS AS LEARNERS 

School shapes the early lives of young people^^ and work consumes 
as much as one-third of the waking tjme of adults. For many, 
school influences self-esteem and competence, and work is central 
to economic survival and personal fullfillment. Policymakers with 
a lifeflong learning perspective can help to close the gap between 
the educational and work live^ of individuals: by improving the 
work-related experience available through the educational system, 
by improving the learning OjJportunities available at the workplace, 
^ and. by encouraging linkages between both systenrfs to support 
continual'human development and life transitions. 

Entering, participating in, and leaving the labor market are 
important phases in the lives of many people. The shift from youth 
to economic adulthood is followed eventually by the shift from 
working to retirement. Increasingly- common as well are midcareer 
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shifts, which can .involve changing from oiie job to another, 
entering Of reentering the labor market after years of homemaking 
or altering radically one's .occupational and lifestyle. 'One'worklr 
Q7n ^ . occupation to another between 1965 and 

1970, including 51 percent of men 20-29 and 38 percent of men 30- 
39. Moreover 27 percent of all men and 13 percent of all women^ 
changed to a different fnajor occupational group, such as from 
clerical to craft work (Summers and Eck, 1977). Whether they are ' 
production workers, managers, professionals, or trade unionists, 
adult . workers who are learning new skills or knowledge are 
undergoing life transitions that may need educational support^ 

THE CURRENT SUPPLY' OF LEARNING OPPORTJUNITIES 

The nation's private and public employers and labor unions conduct 
? training/education/development activities 

involving biihons of dollars and millions of adults. The overall 
extent, nature, ar\d participation patterns Of these programs are - 
not known but a brief summary indicates theif vastness atrd variety^ 
For instance, a Conference Board study estimates that the 7,500 
U.5. privatff sector firms with 500 or more employees ia total of 32 
million employees) spent $2 bUlion in 1975 on direct training and 
development expenses (Lusterman, 1^^^^^ its annual report of 
i ♦ ♦ f * ^in . ,Vy^^ Commission reported experiences involving 
a total of 550,<>i>6 individual participants, 26,000 full-time training 
and education personnel, and a cost of over $125 million. The ^ 
Snfffn S?7^ ^f^'^^ Employment and Training Administr;.tinn 
^^ISles (1977) points out that more than ^5,000 persons have been 
served by labor organizations in programs sponsored by the 
Department of Labor since 1963,. with unions receiving $135 
million. Of the over 200 unions in the U.S. and Canada with 
between 60,000 and 70,000 locals, 25 percent have formal 
education programs of their own. Clearly, " many learning 
opportunities exist in the world^of wor.k. - 

THE NATURE OF WORK 

The quality of worklife movement in tfiis country and the 
experiments in industrial. democracy in Europe are based on the 
Idea that work, like education, should offer opportunities for the 
growth and expression of human potential. As far as possible it ' 
should "unslot" people from narrow bureaucratic tasks and allow 
them to make a whole contribution. 
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Concern about humanizing or democratizing work is not new. In 
the debate durifijj^he first partAof this century between 3ohn 
Dewey and th^ proponents of a "social-efficiency" theory of 
VQ^tional education, Dewey argued that the purpose of education- 
was npt simply to produce efficient workers but to cultivate more 
complete human beings* He saw education and work as partners in 
this task and believed vJrorkiike activities should be included in the 
education process, . Once students learned to learn f ronni work in the 
c^lucational setting, they could continue the process in the work 
setting. The social-efficiency theorists, on the other hand, held 
that the purpose of vocational education was to produce an , 
efficient work force* with specifically^ trained workers fitting 
specifically ^signed tasks. As ja/fesult \of that efficiency, people 
would have freA(^time to /pursue interests that contribute to 
personal; enrichment. . ^ * — 

Dewey, rather than the sotial-efficiency theorists,, had a lifelong 
. learning perspective. He recognized the educative potential of the 
work-placp' 4nd eniphasized the development of the individual 
within the system ratfier than the subordination of the individual to 
it. Such a perspective can bring a larger sense of purpose to bear 
on such issues as WneYnployment, underemployment, and worker 
alienation, and sugh a perspective is necessary if the remedies for 
these issues are to address causes rather than symptoms. 

URRENT U.S. PRACTICE _ 

A great variety of training, educatirfn, and development programs 
are operated" by corporations, unions, government agencies, 

, education^ institutions, and combinations qf these groups. 

" American experiments in industrial democracy \vorth noting are the 
Work Improvement Program at the Harman International plant in 
Bolivar^ Tennessee, and the Quality of Life Program at General 
Motors. . Both programs are carried out in cooperation with the 
Unili^d 'Auto Workers; both stress the ihvdlvemeol of workers in 

,goal setting, problem solving, job design, and other decisions and 
activities that jaffect tKeir work; and both include educational 
opportunities ^that involve more than learning bits of jbbs. An 
unusual feature of the Harman project is that worl^rs ,can earn 
"idle time" if they complete the equivalent of eight ^burs of work 
in less thacr^that time. The accumulated idle time cart be used for 
extra time off he for courses offered in the Hainan School- 
courses that cover both work-relate^d and cultural subjects. 
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Some programs invWe both unions ind edu^fional institutions A 
uruon m New York [(District 37-.The ;*fflerf^ FederitSn 6f St;t€ 
County^and Muni^pai Employees) o?^rs CcHinseling serytces a^^^^ 
basic skiil^instructTon at the worksite/The/union contracts with^a 
HoVst^ ,f • instrtutfons for %structio.^r pVo^^^ 

Hofstra University Works with the Distributive Workers of America 
m New York to | offer a liberal - arts 'curricula at he S 
hea^uarters. Th^ curricula links theor^ to pcactid^l application?^ 
of the employed wp.rker. Many similar programs cduld be died. 

WORK POLICY ISSMES ^^~~^^/... .^^-r^' 

Although interest has been intense and widespread, as the described 
/ -programs Ulustrate, most attempts, to reform work ha^l^en 
piecemeaj apd^smetic. A| OTpoleLdg?**) points out, "Despite a 
ofS^k°f Jt^7'^"? experiments witK job enrichment,^ the nature 
of /work for thej^ft majority of Americans is basically unchaneed." 

^^ITtl " '■^^''.^^^ H ^l^^^^' "initial moves 

have been mad^ by corporations, ilut only 1 percent of the work" 
force -IS involved in efforts tttkt might generously be called- 
industrial democracy." /•*• ' w»iica 

On^ important federal role is ({he examihatioq of certain policy 
issues (Comstock, 1977). At a ti^^e when employers are suppS^ting 
a cluster of major educational programs, when unions are 
negotiating tuition 'refund benefits, and when institutions of hieher 
education are learning how to serve workers more effectively than 
m' t^ past, a number of,, policy analysts and others are raisine 
seriffus questions about the wisdom of increasing public support for 
opportunities for workers. They ask, for example, 
about the extent to which worker^ want more ^education thaiVis 
already available to them (O'Keefe, 1977; Stern, 1977), about the 
evidence that the most dissatisfied workers are those who are too 
-highly educated for their jobs (Quirin, 1977), aad about whether 
government subsidy for workers' education if^e most effective 
strategy, for ^encouraging lifelong learning (Stern, 1977). Best and 
Mern U 976), for example, suggest that more flexible work 
scheduling and opportunities for voluntary work-sharing (eivine up 
some worktime and income in order to get more free timS may do 
more. to encgurage lifelong, learning than any educational- program" 
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In short, is ther^ really an unmet demand amoftg workers? If so, 
and if that demand were fully met, what d)anges '^ould occur in 
the labor market and in the quality of work lif e? If the net change 
would.be positive, should vartous levels of governm/int ^upport 
more extensive education for workers or sfiould the, task bfe left to 
companies, unions, and existing educational units? ^ 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In recognition of the complex relationship between learning and 
work, a Federal role in lifelong learning should be directed toward 
the following goads: ' ' . 

0 An identificati^on and evaluation o^ existing programs 
sponsored by i government, employers, unions and 
universities which incorporate work and learning; 

o The development and evaluation of demoi^tratibn 
projeclSr'^^h combine >;^rk and learning, ^p^ci&lly 
those th^iim.at improving the quality of work life, 
including those that permit more flexible scheduling 
of^uiation, work,' and leisure over the course of a 
lifetime; these programs should pay particular 
attention to • the needs of these groups at ^ a 
disadvantage in the labor fnarke t; 

(o Support of local projects in wiiich providers of W9rk 
and learning collaborate in offering services to 
workers; and 

^ o Improvement of information and brokering systems 

1 - which acquaint people withXearning opportunities in 
th^ir community or state. 
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URBANi YOUJH AS LEARNERS 

Recent surveys consistently point out that adults who are 
uneducated or poor do not usually take advantage of adult 
fl".*^. °? programs. The younger, least educated meml>ers pf our 
society face^ the most difficulty. They tend to be low on the 
socioeconomic Iddder, low on the ladder of job sl<ills, and often 
from a racial or ethnic minority. They neither enroll. in courses 
offered by institutions .in their communities, nor db they report 
themselves as self-learne/s. 

People who have successfully made it through the educational 
^ystem are likely to be comfortable in it and to use education^ 
their continuing personal a<tyahtage. Those who did not succeed, or 
who were uncomfortable with their period of compulsoi'y scho^ing. 
cannot b^ expected to go back for more. Urban jgJS, most oft?n 
5h "1 i f ^"^^ ^^^P* ^ ^on'^qu^nce jjf youth rejection of the, 
school system, and learning in general, may ^ be trouble for 
themselves and for sopiety: low skills and poor paying ipbs, Idck of 
self-understanding and problems withirv the family,- an Sufficient 
grasp of the responsibUities of citizenship, and difficulties with the 
law and regulatory agencies of society (Smith, 1977). 



This pattern is similar to that reported in other countries, and no 
government seems to have found a totally successful solution. The 
United Nations and the Council of Europe have, in separate actions, 
endorsed what amounts to a principle of positive discrimination to 
favor the poorly educated (UNESCO, 1976). 

EMPLOYMENT CONCERNS OF URBAN YOUTH 

The combined impact qf financial and educational, poverty is Vividly 
Illustrated in the high proportion of urban disadvantaged youths 
who either separate from the «chool systeip, early or sit through 
glasses twelve or mbre jears without lea:rning much. The learning 
and working elements of the situation . cannot . easily be 
disentangled. Positive steps, may require the Coupling of education' 
and work experience. For years it was promised that the 
attainment of a high school diploma results in access to jobs. "^Yet 
youth in the central cities know, as well as the census ^kers, that 
* out of 10 disadvantaged teenagers cannot find jobs. The ■ 
employment reality may make the promise! of education seem 
unreal. 
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During the sixties many owners of businesses and industries 
^migral;ed'ta suburban areas; the process continues. The shifting to « 
suburban locations from the central city has been especially rapid 
for retail trade, a nnajor source of teenage employment. Many of 
the remaining jobs available to youth in the central city are low- 
paying and insecure, requiring littlp skill and offering little 
opportunity for. advailcerhent or learning. Moreover, these jobs are 
al>yays available, and young workers know they can be picked up 
easily. This kind of employment situation supports and encourages 
a cfertain life-style— one inimicalH|0 the development .of work habits 
and the expectations associated with upward mobility and economic 
Stability. ' 

The learning environment available to disadvantaged urban youth is 
equally iriipoverislied. As economic institutions have withdrawn 
from the central ^ city, the resources available to support 
educational and other public institutions have dwindled. The 
consequences for education are drastic, as the growing number of 
school closings and service cutbacks irx large cities indicate. The 
development of alternative methods of financing public education 
is a crucial neeid- if the learning oppo/tunities of "disadvantaged 
yduth are to be enhanced. ^ 

SOCIAL ATTITUDES OF URBAN YOUTH 

One of the most pervasive, damaging, and subtle outcomes of 
policy debate is the tendency, especially in'^the face of intractable 
and politically volatile problems, to blame the •victims for the 
difficulties— and to direct energy and money into efforts to help 
them reform. This kind of public attention, communicated 
especially through sociaUprograms, tends to reinforce the very 
situation it^is trying to slrrect: it reinforces in these youth the 
internal sense of worthlessness. that results from living in an 
environment that cannot adequately sustain either body or spirit. 

A more recent and comprehensive view pf the literature on self- 
esteem came to similar conclusions. Low self-esteem in youth is 
linked to family disorgianization, economifc disadvantage, racial and 
ethnic prejudice, and social rejection. The responses of youth to 
such a social environment are lower achievement levels, lower 
vocational expectations, and general lack of confidence. 

'' ■ \ \ 
Such studies support the common sense conclusion:- the experience 
and attitudes of the younger generations will reflect those of their 
parents and other significant adults. Second and third generations 
of urban disadvantaged youth have learned a definite life-style and 
set of role -expectations that fit the ervvironm^^nt and are passed 
from generation to generati^)n» 
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DATA ON URBAN YOUTH 

Numbers convey the story as well as words: 

O The dropout rates for urban, particularly minority 
disadvantaged youth are extremely high: 

— In Oakland, California, the dropout rate in' 1976 j 
was 30-^^0 percent in the public secondary schools. 5 

- Philadelphia* Pennsylvania, in 1975, had a dropout 
rate of 50Pjjercent at the tenth-grade level.s 

^ —The proportion of black youths ages l'^-2't not 
enrolled in school and not high school graduates 
was ISA percent in 1975; for whites in the same 
age group, it was 10.5 percent (U.5. Department 
of Gomnrterce, 1977). 

o Disadvantaged and minority youths continue to score 
significantly lower than whites on standardized 
tests: ^ • 

. Blacks score approximately one standard deviation 
lower than whites on the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
There has been little change in this scoring 
differential since 1965. ' 

■^Data also.^f how- that while 80 percent of 17-year- 
old youths have acquired basic academic 
competencies, the 20 percent who have not are 
largely from p(yverty-level homes (Tyler, undated): ^ 

, —The Mini- Assessment of Functional Literacy found 
. ^ that those scoring lowest wfere from inner city 
schools in which many parents were unemployed 
or on welfare and had no high school education 
(Tyler, undated), 

o The statistics on" employment experience*^ further 
elucidate the problems faced by urban disadvantaged 
- youths, particularly if they are nonwhite: 




-r50.8 percent .of *16-tO"21 -year-old blacks were 
without work in 1975 coij^parecl to 28.^ percent of 
white^^he same age. (U.S.-Department of Labor, 
1976b). w 

— While biadk teenagers in 1976 were less than one- 
tenth of the black labor force, they comprised one 
fourth of black unemployment. * 

' O The ^rime and incarceration statistics are the final 
' commentary on the circumstances of the urban^ 
disadvantiaged youth. 

— In 197^, 28 percent of all ^persons arrested in 
cities were under the age of 18, 

— 16-to-2^-year-olcJs comprised ^2^5, percent of all 
those arrested in cities. 

— Blacks and those of Spanish origin represent 'a 
disproportionately high percentage. of 

^ ^ incarcerated youth. In 1970, blacks and Hispanics 

made up almost half of the, total number of 15-to- 
^ 2^-year-olds in training centers -for juvenile 

delinquents, ' 

LIFECoNG LEARNING THROUGH SCHOQL REFORM 

For many years socialVeformers-^d policymakers have argued-that 
one of the best ways to overcome racism and other forms of 
exclusion in America is to move people who are outside the 
mainstream into it. Schools have usually been viewed as the logical 
mechanism for accomplishing this, but they have had mixed success 
in carrying out the task. They have helped many disadvantaged 
citizens share the benefits of Jife in Arperica, but they have also 
kept marty out. Learning may be the best chance the disadvantaged 
have to improve their lot; those who are schooled out are 
effectively denied this chance. For them, learning is schooling, and 
schooling, as they experienced it^ was a failure. As adults, they ar 
not inclined to give education another try 
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The lifelong learning approach nnay provide a strategytSt^n 
assist the education system to be nnore responsive to the needs of 
poor urban youth, thereby decreasing the number who are "schooled 
out" at an early age. Lifelong feafmL implies that learnin| 
continues after high school and that learning and doing are nof 
mutually. exclusive activities to be parceleti into separate periods 
of. life. They interpenetrate not only in the ^dult years when^ 
learning is usually accompanied by work, butTalso earlier. One 

^Sf^^ °i *K' P^^P^^ti^^ ^ban youth is that if legitimizes 
activities >yhich are likely to make school seem more relevant to 
them. School need not consist of unrelieved academicsrlvork 
experience, for money, exploration, personal : developmentfand 
training, can be part of the curriculum. If the work experience is 

^ P^^"' student's sense of purpose 

will be further enhanced. The school can also help students e:¥plore 
> careers by brokering their involvement in existing non-school 
.programs, like the Vocational Industrial Clubs of America, the 
i!, * ''I Education Clubs of America, or the- Scouts. In 
addition, schools can arrange for student involvement in community 
service projects. - iiimuiuiy 

By broadening the curriculum in this way, it may well be possible to 
remediate some of the most basic causes of school disaffection, the 
roots of schooling out." First, the school provides the student with 
npn-academic arenas in which he or she can begin to experience 
success m the mainsteam. Work and community service are likely 
to tap capacities unaddressed by academic learning. At the sa r.e 
time, once success is experienced, it may motivate renewed 
engagement in acacfemic learning, especially if coursework and 
experience are explicitly related in a. student's plan. Second, 
success may begin to undo some of the student's ^Conviction about 
nonacceptance in school and, by extension, in the mainstream in 
general, if the school, work, and community components of the 
program also foster personalized contact with concerned 
sympathetic adults, feelings of acceptance will be further nurtured 
and students will have opportunities to observe a variety of role 
models. 



REFORM OF SCHEDULING AND CERTIFICATION POLICIES 

Extending school beyond itsVwn walls is a concept that brings with 
It other structural changes. Schedules must become more flexible, 
to accommodate the needs ol outside agencies, to facilitate travel 
and to provide for sufficiently long work sessions. Periodic changes 
in scheduling must be tailored to accommodate sampling of 
different experiences. Reduction in time >ent on academics 
impels consideration of alternatives to the nine-month school year. 
11, for some students, longer and more intensive experiences appear 
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to be fruitful for development, less rigid school entry and exit 
policies are in order. 

All of these changes imply changes in certiffcaticy( as well. It 
would be unfair to lure students into experiential pr^rams without 
allowing credit for them. New means of assessn^t need to. be 
developed. * They might well be tied to the graeral movement 
toward competency-based certification, which cotfld be defined to 
recognize alternative skill-certification programs directly linked to 
employment opportunity through such prolrams as the 
Comprehensive Education and Training Act (CETaIi So long as the 
high school diplbma remains a ticfebt-^many jobs^Vhanges in the 
academic-learning/ work-experience mtx suggest the need to 
condition diploma receipt less on time spent in courses and more on 
attainment. The chance td prove achievement should be as open as 
possible; thus, consideration for taking the present alternative 
certification exams. 

Changing the nature of the school experience during the years 
youth usually spend in school is one application of the lifelong 
learning approach. The other application is to make learning 
accessible after School-leaving. . Here again, lifelong learning is 
particularly pertinent to those urban youth who left before the 
reforms suggested were achieved and hence lack both learning and 
certification. 

The very programs that are helpful to potential dropouts may 
afford a second chance to those who have left. M lexibiiity in 
the attainment of the high school diploma ai xpansion of 
alternative ways to attain and be certified for compt es are all 
in their interest. So are the proliferation of experiential programs, 
which may provide a more congenial environment in which to 
resume learning than a purely academic regime. When such 
programs are attached to schooling fhat offers a different 
atmosphere than the familiar one that discouraged them, renewed 
learning may appear more inviting. 

\ 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In pursuing these steps to improve learning opportunities for poor 
urban youth, a Federal role should include: 

o ^ Development of (nodels for school-lined work 
experience program^, through Ci tinuajion and^ 
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expansion of such legislation as Youth Employment 
Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA). 



:?oint effOr^Sj especially by the Departments of Labor 
and HEWy to identify, evaluate, and disseminate 
promising models; 

/ — 

3oint studies ty DOL and HEW of the structural 
cTianges, particularly certification, which are 
implemented in connection with YEDPA, and 
compl'^mentary efforts by HEW to identify and pool 
khowlfedge %ibout successful structural innovations 
piloted in any of its secondary or post-secondary 
programs. 

Contiixied support for school-businessrlabor- 
community coordination on education and work 
programs. 

Expansion of research on the needs, problems, and 
aspirations of urban youth, including youth from all 
minority groups. 
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WOMEN AS LEARNERS 

Education has always held out the promise of advancement, wealth, 
acceptance, and self-fulfillmeht. Now women are embracing this 
promise and testing whether it applies to them as much as it does 
to men. College, universities, and vocational schools arerecruiting 
methods, and support services geared to women. 

The Congress has also proved its interest in the educational 
problems of women by enacting Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972, which prohibits sex discrimination in 
Federally assisted education programs. In addition, the Women's 
Educational lEquity Act of 197^ provided funds for research and 
development efforts to ensure sex equity and established the 
National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs. The 
Vocational Education Act also promotes sex equity in many of its 
provisions. Within the Education Division^ the establishment of the 
Women's Program Staff in the Office of Education cind the Women's 
Research Program in the National Institute of Education also 
illustrate this concern. Through these efforts the government has 
attempted -to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping in Federally 
funded programs, promote equitably balanced staffs, remove 
discrimination in financial aid practices, ^nd otherwise address the 
educational needs of women through research, monitoring, 
coordination and the development of new projects. 

TRENDS AFFECTING WOMEN'S LEARNING 

Although women participate in adult education at nearly the same 
rate as men do (BoaZj 1977) it is equally true that they differ from 
men in the subjects they choose to study and thi^k^j;^asons for 
studying. Further, women face some common barriers frequently 
based on sex bias, stereotyping, and discrimination or its effects. 
There are certain situations, foir example that of the mother with 
small children who wants to^Qturn to schooly that are determined 
more by sex than by age, income, or education. This| remains true 
in many cases, despite the increase in the number 01 fathers who 
share childr earing chores and thus enable their Wives to pursue 
more options. ^ 
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Any ' discussion of ' how lifelong learning relates to women must 
/Consider the following trends: 

o Fewer women are marrying: in 1976, the marriage 
rate was 9.9 per 1000 people, compared to' 11 oer 
1000 in 1972. , ^ 

o Women a^fe marrying lafe in 1976, A3 percent of all' 
women betwfeen the ages of 20 and 2A had never 
married, compared to 29 percent in 1960. 

o Women are divorcing more often: in 1976, the 
divorce rate was 5 per 1000 people, compared to 2.5 
per 1000 in 1966. 

o Women are having fewer children: in 1976, A2 
percent of the women who were or had been married 
had never borne a child, compared to 2A percent in 
1960. , . V 

, o Women are heading more households alone: between 
1970 and 1976, female-headed families increased by 
one-third; in 1976, 11 percent of white families, 36 
percent of black families, and 21 percent of Hispanic 
families were solely headed by females. 

o Women are increasingly entering th§ labor force: 
from 1960 to 1976, women accounted for 60 percent 
of the growth in the labor force. 

o More women with children are working outside the 
home: in 197A, 51 percent of all mothers with school 
age children and percent of those with preschool 
children worked, compared to 39 percent and 19 
\ percent respectively in 1960. 

As these figur«^^m the National Institute of Education (1977) 
point out, women a\^e marrying later and less often and having 
fewer children than previously. As a result, new styles of living 
that incorporate more learning activities as well as more working 
are develbping. Also, as the data ^ indicate, more women are 
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divorced and are the sole heads of families. These women are, of 
necessity, entering the labor force; But married women as well are 
taking on more financial responsibilities; to do so effectively, they 
must have a full range of job possibilities. Thus, they must improve 
their skills and credentials t6 compete in the job market. 

Such changes in situation and needs are. clearly part of the reason 
more women are participating in education than ^ver before. In 
1969, nine percent of all women participated in some form of adult 
education. By 1975, participation had risen to 11.6 percent. By 
comparison, the participation of men decreased |rom 12.6 percent 
to 11.7 percent. The greatest increase among women was in the 
youngest group, women from 17 to^^ years, showing a trend on the 
part of younger women ^to become increasingly involved in adult 
education* and learning opportunities (Boaz, 1977^. At the same 
time, college enrollment of women 25 to* 3^ years old more than 
clpubled between 1970 aftd 1976^ (NIE Fact Sheet on Demographic 
Trends Affecting Women, 1977). 

Such increases reflect changes in educational institutions, 
government policies, and social attitudes, but may reflect, even 
more the interest and determination of individual women and the 
impact of the women's movement on tHeir aspirations. Although 
many 'women of energy apd will* haVe overcome some of the 
problems which hindered their participation in learning, it is 
evident that barriers remain. Women are still underrepresented in 
many fields of higher education; they still study subjects 
traditionally regarded as more appropriate for women than^ for 
men, and they still are crowded into a small range of poorly paid 
jobs. Removing barriers to formal education and legitimizing th|^ 
Erodes of informal learning are imperative ^if each woman is to 
satisfy « her , daily needs, pursue genuine interests, and when 
necessary, reshape her entire life. 
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THE FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 

The cost of returning to school for an adult is much greater than 
for a young person, but this is even more the case of women. The 
cost is especially higfi for a woman who is interested in pursuing a 
degree-based university program. Wheri asked why they do not 
continue their education, women frequently indicate the lack of 
money is the cause ((Cross, 1978). Finances also hamper men'^s 
learning, but not so severely. Women face complex and often 
subtle financial barriers. If they continue their education they 
frequently must Spend money not only on the obvious expenses such 
as tuition or other fees, books, and transportation, but also on 
hidden costs such as childcare eind convenience services and 
products. These hidden costs can increase the price of less 
expensive adult education and informal learning as well as more 
formal education. To make use of learning opportunities outside 
the home, the mother with preschool children must often pay for a 
daycare center or babysitter, rely more heavily on restaurants or 
prepared foods, and obtain dutside help with the housework. If she 
waits until her children are grown, and wishes to enter a regular 
college program, she may be at a disadvantage since some 
scholarships a^d fellowships have upper age limits. 

If sPie is working, she will probably have to covl^r these expenses on 
a lower saiafy than a man would: Women working full time earn 
only 60 percent of the salary off men who are employed as full time 
workers.' (National Institute of Education, 1977), If she is the sole 
head pf her household, she may need learning the most, but she is 
the least likely to be able to afford it. The average income of a 
mother-only family is ^6 percent of the median income of a 
husband-and-wife family. 

Basic Educational Opportunity Grants are available for some 
formal educational programs, but they, cover ortfy the costs of 
books and tuition, leayir^ womer) with the burden of the other 
costs. Also, they require thef recipient to attend school at least 
half time, an imp)OSsibility for most working mothers. Although 
other sources of support do exist— for example, through welfare 
agencies— identifying and using these opportunities can be difficult, 
and often they do not provide sufficient assistance. 
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Programs that ea?e the problems of reentry into education must be 
developed. Current sources of money such as the BEOG's, welfare 
programs and. efnployee tuition-reimbursement programs should be 
rfcviewed to see whether they provide realistic ^d.accessible^ funds 
for womeHv, An analysis should also t^e mad^ of experiments/in 
other countries with entitlements, pensujfn roans,^^^w4d otHe 
financing alternatives, especially in light^f proposed legi^tion 
such as 'the displaced Homemaker's Bill or the Homemaker's Social^, 
Security.Bilj. 

THE NEED FOR fNFORMATION 

The complications involved in finding and getting help from 
different financial aid programs illustrates how priceless sheer 
information can be to women trying to make the best use of 
available learning opportunities. To provide such information, 
women's centers have been established on campuses and in 
communities throughout the country. Many have been self- 
initiated community-bascri efforts, with strong self-help 
comppoents. Rural women in Kansas hnv ^ ned n r>' Mvork to 
provide counseling anr^ iRiprmatioi* ' nen in 

Roxbury. Similar servi* that are op^ i ; uoih sexco utten find 
that their clier^tele are mostly women. For example, 70 percent of 
the people who use the Regional Learning Service in Syracuse, New 
York, are female. Such usage patterns give further evidence of the 
need women have for information and counseling. 

Often these centers operate on a sfioestring and fight annually for 
their- survivaH Only those locatecf on campuses or supported by 
local governments have any financial security, though even their 
bufdgets are usually minimal. The campus-b^sed programs offer 
credit and charge tuition which can be met by B^^G's while the 
independent programs must rely on clients who usually do not have 
money to spare for counseling, services. Women need to know about 
and use good counseling and information centers wherever they 
exist. 
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EXPANDING CAREER OPTIONS 

One of the main reasons women are seeking more education is to 
improve their career horizons. But both active discrimination 
against women and women's own perceptions of their interests and 
abilities, often infli/enced by sex-stereotyped attitudes and 
training, have hindered their moving into new fields. Adult 
education statistics illustrates th^ tendency of women to cling to a 
feAv '^cC^ptable" fields: women usually participate in learning ♦ 
opportunities that involve cultural, 4ibme, and family enrichment, 
while men are more interested in job-related education (Cross, 
1978), Whereas 55.2 percent of male participants took 
* occupationally-related adult education courses, only 31.5 percent 
of the women took occupational or similar courses- (Boaz, 1977). 
Stereotyped interests often cause women vto select a much mere 
limited and less well p^id range of jobs. Approximately 80 percent 
of America's women workers are employed in jobs at the low end of 
the pay scale in service industries, clerical occupations, retail 
stores, factories, an^ plans. (National Commission on Working 
Women, 1977K 

Too often educational Institutions, anxious to have students, allow / 
women to follow traditional educational paths rather than deaigifi 
new models that will open real career opportunities for women., 
Some, institutions, however, are seeking to break these patterns. 
At Northeastern University, an important cooperati^ education 
model is being developed for adult wdmen. Through int'^ships at 
a work site and a new curriculum designed jointly by the institution 
and the employing agency, these women are being trained for new 
roles in management, electronics, and large-computer sales. 

The National Council of Negro Women, Inc., in conjunction with 
Fj^ce University and various businesses, is conducting a model 
pro^m that will move women from clerical jobs into 
nhanagement, sales, and administrative positions. At Wesleyan 
University, and other community and education sites, major efforts 
are underlay to help women overcome: "math anxiety" and qualif>^ 
for highly skilled, high paying jobs in math-related fields. The 
Federal Government should continue to encourage educational 
institutions to work cooperatively with employers and community 
agencies to train women for existing and new fields. 
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LEARNING INFORMALLY 



' Formal learning opportunities represent only a portion of women's 

learning activities. Often, it is in the less formal learning 
situations that many of the characteristics peculiar to" women's 
interests and abilities are most evident. For instance, women have 
always demonstrated an ability to learn management, diplomatic, 
and accounting skills in volunteer work, and yet theValue of this 
learning has not been recognized by employers and eclucators. The 
Educational Testing Service, in , cooperation with volunteer 
^ organizations and educational institutions, has developed a process 

of identifying and verifying these^ capacities to enable wAmeo who 
have gained experience as volunteers to use that experience for 
college credit or to compete for paid work or new volunteer roles. 

PROBLEMS OF ISOLATION ' 

isolation is a factor not often considered in analyzing twentieth- 
^ century problems, and yet it remains central to understanding the 
situation, of many women.; W+dle rural women have always lived far 
from neighbors, many suburbs^ women, locked into neighborhoods 
bereft of shops, good local transportation or meeting places, face 
similar problems. Many urba>j women living in large housing 
projects without stores or cultural outlets remain alone most of the 
day as well. Only* television a^d radio seem able to reach them 
during the day, but unfortunately^ these media^ tend to be- used for 
little besides entertainment or escape ffom boredom. A few 
e;cperlmental programs, howeVer, are now being developed. In New 
Paltz, New York, the State University is offering educational 
counseling and an introduction to lifelong learning through the 
radio. After the first six .weeks of operation, two hundred women 
were participating in the course. In New Orleans, a call-in 
counseling and life^^anning show is being offered on public 
television^ At the same time it is being offered in Spanish on radio 
^ ^ simulcast. After researching the needs of rural women, the 
National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs 
recommended the use of television and radio to provide isolated 
women with more learning opportunities. The potential of radio 
and television to meet the needs of women is enormous but largely 
untapped. 
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While television and radio are important, the actual gathering of 
individuals for informal or formal learning is equa%W3ecessary. 
Classes at local churches, housing projects, or public sgnoqls give 
women a chance to share their learning and reinforce yieir goals. 
By bringing together groups of wogrien, the Virginia-based Martha 
Movement helps homemakers deaTwith the isolation of suburban 
living. Boston has a program for eifpectant mothers which seeks to 
improve the quality^of mo^jjering by having an experienced' rho^her 
help pregnant women from their fifth month of pregnancy through 
the diild's first year. F^rograms such as these both involve women 
as teachers and as learners and help to combat the problems of 
isglation as well. 

RECOjaP^CNDATIONS ' 

Giveathe changing social, f)olitical, and economic role of women in 
American, a Federal role in lifelbng learning should suppgrt the 
following kinds of activities: 

o Research into the adult development patterns of women and the 
financial, institutional and attitudinal ^ barriers to lifelong 
learning th^t they face. j \ / 

o Examination of the informal learning of women and its 
importarjfi^-in home*, career and volunteer activities. ^ 

p CounseAn^ and other information and support services that 
resppr^ to the situational, .attitudinal, and financial handicaps 
of wo#)en. 

o IdenJfication or developntent of programs that help women 
entef traditionally male fielc^pr prepare them for new career 
roles. " ' - 

o Monitoring of all activities carried out under the authority of 
the Lifelong Learning Act to see that they take into account 
the problems of women, promote positive roles for women, and 
maintain eciuitably balanced staffs. 
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OLDEH ADULTS AS IeARNERS 

America is "graying" at a faster rate than ev^ before. Older 
adults are increasing both in numbers and as a proportion of the 
total population. In 1900, only 3.1 mittton persons were 65 and 
over, representing *.l percent of the population. By 1975, 22.fr 
million adults were 65, and over, representing 10.5 percent of the 
population. If the pTesenJ^ low birth rate continues, tjy the year 
2000 about 31 billion Americans will be 65 and over, representing 
11.7 percent/ of the total population (Office of Human 
Development/ 1976). ' 

Older pe^^e today are in better health and are more likely to 
reach Jt*^ 70s, 80s and 90s than were their counterparts of 
precodlji^ generations. In 1900, life expectance was fr9 years of 
age; l>7fr, it hqd eiimbed to 71.9 years (68.2 for men and 75.9 for 
women). 

Because they are defined as the "less productive" members of a 
society that values those w\\o contribute to the gross national 
product, older persons become victims of stereotyping and ageism. 
Many individuals who look forward to retirement find it to be, in 
the words of former Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz, "aimless 
wandering— the consequence of the national misconception that 
life's ultirttate door prize is security and that leisure is an unskilled' 
occupation" (Wirtz, 1975). Because of the w^y in which socifety is 
structured, outlets for useful activity, paid or 'Unpaid] are limited 
for pldj»Ci3(ersons. 

The limitations encountered i>y older persons are traceable in part 
to attitude?. A recent study sponsored by the National Council on 
the Aging reported that only 29 percent of the public aged 18 to 6fr 
viewed older persons as "very^ bright and alert" and only 35 percent 
viewe* them as 'Very good at getting things done" (Harris and 
Associates, 1975). The attitudes, of those who are not old— those 
who ?et public and social policies for the nation— influence the self- 
perceptions of older persons themselves. 

A better lAiderstanding is needed of the rich and varied individual 
differences among older persons and of the socioeconomic 
differences between one age cohort and another within the older 
population. The "yoang-olrf^ group is different in style and 
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substance from the "old-old/* the focus of so many of our 
stereotypes (Neugarten, 197<^). Past studies indicating that 
intelligence' declines with age have iJeen rejected as invalid; older 
persons can and- do go on learning throughout their lives. Further, 
they continue to. have individual aind developmental nepds that 
education can help'satiSfy. 

The education system, hoW^r, has failed to meet the needs of / 
older persons. It has nolTi^lpi^d them anticipate pr deal with the 
stresses of human developnriem in the later years of life. It has ^ 
failed fo help both rniddleraged and older persons learii new sWlls 
or adapt ol^^e^nes, ther^oy denying* them the opportunity to^ 
contribiite-io society as rnen^rs of the workforce or a& skilled 
voliinteers. /' ^ , >J 

The learning^ prospects of older people are changing due to a 
nurfiber oi^recent developments. According to a survey by the^' 
Academy for Educational Development, one out of three colleges 
and universities now offers learning opporturjities for older persons/ 
and 28 states have passed legislation permitting older students to 
enroll in regularly scheduled classes free or at reduced tuition rates . 
(Florio, 1977). Half o^ the 2,225 colleges \nd universities that Q 
offer adult and continuing education activities make special 
provisisions for older students. Of these, 553 charge persons^^over 
65 no fee and 5*9 offer adult education activities at a reduced fee 
(National Center for Education Statistics, 1978). A variety "^of 
other organizations and institutions— senior centers, community 
schools, museums, membership groups, libraries— also offer 
educational programs for olde^ persons or have encouraged them to 
participatejn ongoing activities. Some 100 museuhns, for example, 
now make special efforts to reach older adults. / ^ 

Qespite the recent increases in such activities,, older persons still 
are not participating muph in educational programs compared to 
the rest of the population. In 1975, those 65 and over represen^/sd 
only 2.8 percent of the participants in adult education. Those 55 to 
6* represented only 6.3 percent of the participants. Older persQns 
do not make much ase of ^ the informal learning networks either. A 
1975 survey found that only 22 percent erf- persona' 65 and over had 
been in a library, 17 percent \t\ a commifeity center, and 18 percent 
in a museum "within the last year" (Ijacti and Associates, 1975). 
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LEARNING BARRffiftS PbR OLDER AbuLTS \ 

One explanation for these discrepancies is the built-in bias that 
education and tr^ning systems \]ql<i toward the young. The 
finanmal aid policies of colleges and universities are one example. 
Students are denied Basic Educational Opportunity Grants if they 
are enrolled le$s than > half time and are not^ studying toward a 
degree. This polity particularly affects older adults, who rarely 
attend more than half time and generally clornot seek^a degree. 

<• * ■ . . . . » 

Those who do wish to enroll full-time find that college admissions 
policies and scholarship progratns tend to discriminate against 
applicants \yho are, over '^O years old. Tuition policies allowing 
^SWttold^ students to enrolL in on-campus classes free or at reduced 
J " fees have increased access for .some, but they reach only a special 
^ few who ar^ able and willing ♦to conform to the sqmester-based, 
; ^ credential-oriented patterns of fornrifil higher education. , 

J : The discrepancy between program proliferation and low 
participatiorC;^may aUp be explained by the dispositional and 
physical t>arriers older persons face. These barriers' include 
inadequ^ite transportation, lack of ' moneyi' poor health, and the 
scheduling of prpgrams during the evening. Perhaps the most 
forrhjLdable barrier is,, the one cited by ^5 percent pf those 65 and 
over were surveyed by the National Council on the Aging. 
Quite sitnpiy, they were "not interested" (Harris and Associates, 

1975). ■ 

This may" .not be so surprising,, .as most older acquits have not 
participated in classroom education for fifty years and think ^ortly 
"schooling" when they hear the word "education," They view' the 
education system as the domain of the young, the career-minded, 
'the intellectual. Added to this, s^pciety has persuaded older 
persons, and often educators as> well^ that they are "too old to 
learn," virtually assuring their low participation. 

One problem is with our narrow definition of adult education 
participation, which does " not include the self-initt^ted learning 
available through a variety of networks which are not traditionally 
classified as\^ providers of education— friends, family, television, 
newspapers, social service agencies, hospitals. An older adult in 
need of information on the bewildering assortment of age-related 
entitlements is more likely to .turn to one of these sources of 
learning for help than to an education program. 
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APPROACHES TO LEARNING FOR OLDER ADULTS 

biffer^nt emphases and methods of delivery are most suitable 
under diffl^rent conditions; mass media, correspondence courses, 
''community outreach^- educational brokering and counseling can all 
be effective depending on* the situation. Data already available 
indicate, tkg exarpple, that older persons vvatch three hours of 
television a day and prefer to stay at home In the. evening. Over 
•20,000 older adults signed up for a home-study course on drawing 
offered through the Institute of Lifetime Learning of the^Arperican 
Association of Retired Persons, this suggests that independent, 
home-bas6d learning is a logical direction to explore for the older 
age groups. 'Yet, in our efforts to "socialize" older persons, we 
have tended to overlook these options. ^ 

• , ■ ■ . / 

A similar neglect ot the^ learning needs of older adults is apparent 
in work treuning prograrhs. Yet workers in their late *0s and 50s 
are hit hard by job changes, and older women often find themselves 
widowed or divorced "and forced to seek a livelihood. Older persons 
who need to update job skills or want to Ijearn new ones are clearly 
underrepresented as participants in the Comprehensive 
Employment and Trainififg Act <CETA) programs; Of the three 
CETA titled that, contain the mosr education and training- (I, 11, VI), 
only 9 pe^^:ent .of the participants in 1-976 were over *5 years old 
(Office of Community Employment Programs, 1976). In 1975, 
persons *5 and over accounfed for oply 8.8 percent of all 
participants in general personnel training programs funded by the 
Federal Government (Special Committee on Aging, U.S. Senate, 
1976). Once majidatocy retirement is abolished, both employers 
and employees will have much to. gain if job training opportunities 
are extended to older persons. . 

The learning needs of those who choose to retire from paid 
employment should not ^ neglected either. Investments in 
preretir^e/nent training and in programs in which olffer ^persons can 
use their experience and talent in"* community seiVice provide 
benefits to society as well as to the individuals. ACTION'S Foster 
Grandparent Program is a case in point. In 1977, more than 15,0013 
low income older adults received *0 hours of orientation and 
training in order to provide care to disturbed children as foster 
grandparents. They work 20 hours a week at a stipend of $1.60 an 
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hour. ' This service costs the govei'nment (including administration," 
transportation, fees, etc.) $2,30 an hour to put each volunteers in 
'the f ield,^ but the dollar value for the services provided to the 
children and the foster grandparents cannot be measure(J. 

Fields of knowledge such as history, fine arts, and liter$iture can 
also, be invaluable in coming to terms with the traumas of the later 
years.. Elderhostel 1977, a summer "live-in-and-l.earn-in" program, 
enabled ^^,500 cflder persons to move into dt^rmitories in colleges 
throughout the country and to study such .subjects as theater arts, 
philosophy, and autobiography. Such pursuits help older persons 
enhance their self-esteem, develop creativity ^d increa^g their 
sense of control over. the events of life. "Painting helps me soar," 
- says a nursing home resident. "It takes me out of myself and away 
from my aches and pSins." 

LEARNING AS SELF-HELP FOR OLDER adults' 

Education for plder pebple is sometimes challenged as a "frin\ 
which-»cannot be, Justified af' a time when such pressing. needs as 
health caire, income maintenance and crime prevention require 
attention. However, continuing education^ may be one of the best 
ways to meet these needs and help solve major social problems. 
For exampte, government expenditures for health care services are 
higher for this age group than for any other. In order to limit the'se 
expenses^ it would be logical to invest in preventive health car^ and 
self-help measures. Through health education programs thatlteach 
older "persons to ward off illness through proper nutrition and 
physical exercise and that teach heaft patients, fdr example, to 
utilize self-care l^ichniques, the government, may recognize' cost 
savings. Many such programs could.become components of existing 
public, health seryices.- Further, the older person is the target of 
rdbberies, muggirtgs, ^and other crimes. A small percentage of 
Federal funding for law enforce/nent could be allotted to teach 
older people how to avbid victimization, " defend themselves 
successfully, and set up citizen ombudsmen groups against crime. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Given the increasing niimbers and improved health 4f the ofder 
population, a Federal lifelong learning strategy that takes their 
problems and potential into account should be directed toward the 
following goals; * 

o More education components in Itegislation relating to older 
acquits, such as the Older Americans Act and the Social Security 
Act; ; ^ . • 

o Coordination of Federal efforts for older adults, perhaps 
including the designation 6f an education and aging Specialist in 
each agency, or program concerned either with education or 
with aging; 

o Coordination of education and aging networks at the States 
levels including the State offices on aging, the cooperative 
extension service, public welfare offices which administer 
Social Security, and membership organizations such as the 
American Association of Retired Persons, the National Council 
of Senior Citizens, and the Gray Panthers; V " 

o Research on the learning nepds and patterns^df ' older adults in- 
study of how they learn best, what .they want to learn, what 
motivates them to learn, and how they ean use their 
specialabilities to contribt/te to society as well as^ help 
themselves; and 

)^ Research ojn the learning needs and patterns of ail minority 
group older adults—Blacks, Hispanics, Native Americans and 
Asians. As ^a^ «^ult of^ the unique cultural attributes of these 
" nnfinp^tty grbups,!^ learning abijities and 

neelds^merits addltionaLl study. ' . ■ ^ 
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aDNCiuSION , 



The goal of lifelong learning is the enhancement and expansion of 
learning opportunities for ail social groups and ages in American 
society. Lifelong learning is a desirable way both to reform the 
current general arrangements for education and** to create 
alternatives to the learning opportunities already ^available through 
the existing educationai system. ' ^ VL. 

^uman beings cease to learn only when they cease to live. In a 
trivial sense, then, learning is continuous with life: from birth to 
maturity to, old age and death. This is simply a reflection of the 
human con^lition. But since human learning iakes place within the 
context of social life, it is always possible to ask whether the social 
arrangements of everyday life inhibit or enhance learning 
opportunities that may lead to the enrichment of individual, human 
experience. ' ^ ^ ! - • , 

The emergence of a lifelong learning movement is evidence that 
mkny believe the presently constituted social arrangements of 
society are either insufficient for or impediments to individual 
enrichment thrdujgh deliberate, sustained learning; and this, despite 
the fact that we possess a huge educational system with vast 
resources at its command. 

We hope ^hat this report wilL conthbute usefully to the making of 
educational policy with a lifelong* fearning perspectwe. 
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APPENDIX A 



FINDINGS OF CONGRESS, DIVIDED INTO STATEMENTS 
ABOUT LIFELONG LEARNING AND LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES 
7 (1976 Education Amendments, P.L. 9^-^82, 

Higher Education Act, Title I-B, Sec. UD 



Statements About 
Lifelong Learning 



Statements About 
Learning Opportunities 



(2) The American people need 
lifelong learning to enable 
them to adjust to social, 
technological, political, 
and economic changes. 

(3) Lifelong Igj^arning has a role 
in developing the potential 

of all persons including ^ 
improvement of their 
I well-being, upgrading their 
workplace skills, an^ preparing 
them to participate in the civic, 
cultural, and political life of 
the nature* 

W Lifelong learning is important 
in meeting the needs of the 
growing numbers of older 
and retired persons. 



(5) Learning takes place through 
formal and informal instruction, 
through educational programs 
conducted by public and private 
and other institutions arftj 
* organizations, through 

independent study, and through 
the efforts of business, industry, 
and labor, 

(6) Planning is necessary at the 
national. State, and local levels 
to assure effective use of existing 
resources In the light of changing 
characteristics and learning needs 
pi the population. 

(7) More effective use should be 
made of the resources of the 
nation»s educational* in3Wtutions\, 
in order to assist the people of 
the United States in the solution 
of community problems in areas 
such as housing, poverty, 
government, recreation, employment, 
youth opportunities, transportation, 
health, and land use. 

(8) American society should have 
as a goal the availability of # 
appropriate opportunities for 
lifelong learning for all of its 
citizens without regard to 
restrictions of previous education, 
or tt airung, sex, age, handicapping 
condition, social or ethnic background, 
or economic circumstance. 



SOURCES OF EDUCATION AND LEARNING IN THE /sA 

DELIBERATE EpUCAflpN AND tEAR^INQ 



Usual Age 
Of Students 



I. In the Schobls 



A. Pre-jyfmary education 

B. Elemehtary and 
secondary education 

C. College and university 
undergraduate education 
Graduate and 
professional education 
Public school adult 
education 
Proprietary schools 
College and 
university extension 
and continuing 
education 

Community education 



D. 



F. 
G. 



H 



16 
18 



28 



5-17 

18-21 

21-27 

and older 
and older 



and older 
All ages 



ApproXirVfSte 

Number of 
Participants 
(in millions) 



10.0 
'f2.0 
9.5 
1.5 



1.8 
1.2 



3.3 
.5 



II. In Non-School Organizations 

A. Private industry 

B. Professional associations 

C. Trade unions 

D. Government service 

E. Federal manpower programs 

F. Military services 

G. Agriculture extension 

H. City recreation departments 

I. Community organizations 
3. Churches and synagogues 
K. Free universities 
L. Parks and forests 

III. Individually Used Sources 

(exact numbers in these categories not available) 

A. Peci^onal— at hand 

B. Personal— at a distance 

C. Travel 

D. Print media 

E. Electronic media 

(Peterson et. ai, 1978) 
(The above figures represent Peterson's estimates based on data from a wide 
variety of surveys and from summary reports developed by the National Center 
for Education Statistics.) * 



5.8 
5.5 
.6 
3.0 
1.7 

12.0 ^ 
5.0 
7A 
3.3 
.2 

No meaningful estimate 
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APPENDIX C 
A^RLIC LAW 9'f-'f82 - OCTOBER 12, 1976 | 



TITL^ I - HIGI^ER EDUCATION 

(Part A of title I contains the authorization for the 
"community servite and continuing education" 
program and th^ authorization of^the National 
Advisory Council on Extension ^ndJContinuing' 
Education). 

^ 1 

"PART B--LIFELONG LEARNING 
„ "FINDINGS 

/ 

"SEC. 131. The Congress finds that-7 ? 

"(1) accelerating social and technological change have had impact 
on the duration and quality of life; 

"(2) the American people need lifelong learning to enable them 
to adjust to social, technological, political and economic changes; 

"(3) lifelong learning has a role in developing the potential of 
all persons including improvement of th^ir personal well-being, upgrading 
their workplace skills, and preparing them to participate in the civic, 
cultural, and political life of the /Nation; 

"(^) lifelong learning is impoKant in meeting the needs of the 
growing number of older and retired persons; 

) "(5) learning takes place througf^ formal and informal instruction, 
through educational programs conducted by public and private educational 
and other institutions and organizations, through. independent study, 
and through the efforts of business, industry, aD||labor; > 

"(6) planning is necessary at the national, Sl|te, and local levels 
to assure effective use of existing resources in tne light of changing 
characteristics and learning needs of -the population; 

"(7) more effective use should be made of the resources of the 
Nation's educational institutions in order to assist the people of the 
United States in the solution of community problems in areas such 
as housing, poverty, government, recreation, employment, youth 
opportunities, transportation, health, and land use; and 

"(8) American society should have as a goal the availability of 
appropriate opportunities for lifelong learning for all its citizens 
.without regard to restrictions of previous education or training, sex, 
age, handicapping condition, social or ethnic background, or economic 
circumstance. ^> 

Education, the National Institute of Education, the Fund for the 
Improvement d^^Postsecondary Education, and the National Center 
for Education Statistics), other agencies of the. Federal Government, 
public advisory groups (including the National Advisory Councils 
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on Extension and Continuing Eciucation, Adult Education Career 
Education, Community Education, and Vocational Education), 
Commissions (including the National Commission Libraries and 
Information Sciences and the National Commission on Manpower 
Policy), State agencies, and such oth^r pgrsons or organizations 
as may be appropriate, in carrying qxk the Commissioner's 

^ responsibilities, and make maximum ike of information and 

N^Mudies already available. \ 

The review required by clause (3) of this sVsection shall include- 
(i; a comparative assessment of domestic and foreign 
Indtrbon '"^^"^'''^^ ^° encourage increased Gommitn>*nt of busines^-, 

"(ii) ^ study (of alternatives such is lifelong learning 
entitlement programs or educationA|%ycheVs designed to assist adwlts 
to undertake ecl^catioQ or training^ conjun^Kin with, or in periods 
alternative to employment; ^ 

"(iii) • review of possible modifications to Ixisting Federal 
and State student assistance programs necessar^t^e^crease their S 
' relevance to the lifelong learning needs of oU^ults; ^ 
"(iv) the organization and desiWof funding for pre- and-^ 
post-retirement training and educatioryfor the elderlyrand 

"(v modi;ications to FederAfend State manpower training, 
public employmen^unemployment compensation, and similar funding 
programs so as to better facilitate/lifelong education and training 
and retraining, for employment, f 

"(b) After consultation with prfjpropriate State agencies, the Assistant 
Secretary is authorized— ' 

"(1) to assist in the planning and assessment, tq( determine whether 
in each State there is an equitable distribution of Ufelong learning 
services to all segments of the adult population; 

"(2) to assist in assessing the appropriate roles for the Federal 
State, and local governments, educational institutions and community 
organizations; and 

"(3) to assist in considering alternative methods of firlancing and 
delivering lifelong learning opportunities, including- 

"(A) identification of Sta^e agencies, institutions, and 
groups that plan and provide programs of lifelong learning, 
"(B( determination of the extent of whicl%)rograms 
are available geographically, 

"(C) a description of demographic characteristics of 
the population served, 

"(D) analysis of reasons for attendance in programs 
of lifelong learning, and 

"(E) analysis of sources of funds for the conduct of 
lifelong learning programs, and the financial support of 
persons attending programs of lifelong learning. 
"(c) The Assistant Secretary is authorized, with respect to lifelong 
learning, to assess, evaluate the need for, demonstrate, and develop 
alternative methods to improve— 

"SCOPE OF LIFELONG LEAF^NING 

"SEC. I 32. Lifelong learning includes but is not limited to, 
adult bar-,ic education, continuing eduration, independent study, 
agricultural education, business education and labor educajion,' 
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occupational education and job training programs, parent education, ^ 
postsecondary education, preretirement and education^ior older and 
retired people, remedial education, special education programs for 
groups or for individuals with special needs, and also educational 
activities designed to upgrade occupational and professioinal^ills, 
to assist business, public agencies, and other organizations in the use 
or innovation and research results, and to serve family needs and 
personal development. 

"LIFELONG LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

"SEC. 133. (a) Tfie Assistant Secretary shall carry out, from funds 
appropriated pursuant to section l6l(b), a program of planning, assessing 
and coordinating projects related to lifelong learning.^ I19 carrying . ^ 
out the provisions of this sec1?ion, the Assistant Secretary shall— 
"(1) fosterjmproved coordination of f^eral support for 4ife- 
long learning programs; \ 

"(2) act as a clearinghouse for information r^g^rding lifelong \ 
learning, including the identification, collection, anttvdissemination 
ti educators and the public of existing and new inforr^ation regarding 
lifelong learning progritns which are or may be carriea out^'and 
supported by any depajrtment or agency of the Federal Government; 
/ review present and proposed methods of financing and 

4drnif\istering lifelong learning, to determine— 

"(A) the extent to which each promotes lifelong learning, 
"(B) program and administrative features of each that 
contribute to serving lifelong learning, ^^'^ 
"(C) the need for additional Federal support for lifelong 



learning, and 



"(D) procedures by NMhich Federal assistance to lifelong ^ 
learning may be better applied and coordinated to achieve the \ 
^ purposes of this title; 

"(^) review the lifelong learning opportunities provided through 
employers, unioa8r; the>Tnedia, libraries and museums, secondary 
schools and pos^secondarV educational institutions, and other public , 
and private or|aniWtions\d determine means by which the enhancement 
of their effectiveness and coordination may be facilitated; j 
/\ "(5) review existing major foreign lifelong learning programs 
And related programs in order to determine the applicability of such 
programs^ this country; 

"(6) ideni:if y existing barriers to lifelong learning and evaluate 
programs deigned to eliminate such b^fl^ rs; and 

"(7) to the extent practicableJVsee^pfe advice and assistance 
of the agencies of the Education Division (including the Office of 
"(1) research and development activities; 
' "(2) trainipg and retraining poeple to become educators of 
adults; 

1' 



"(3) development of curricula and delivery systems appro 
to the needs of any such programs; • 

"(^) development of techniques and systems for guidance and 
counseling of adults and for trciining and retraining of counselors- 

"(5) development and dissemination of instructional materials 
appropriate to adults; 

"(6) assessment of the educational needs and goals of older 
and retired persons and their unique contributions of lifelong 
learning programs; 

"(7) use of employer and union tuition assistance and ottaer 
educational programs, educational and cultural trust funds and other 
similar educational benefits resulting from collective bargaining 
a'greements, and other private funds for the support of lifelong 
learning; < 

"(8) integration of public and private educational funds which 
encourage participation on lifelong learning, including support of 
guidance and counseling of workers in order that they can make best 
use'of funds available to them for lifelo??g learning opportunities; 
and 

"(9) coordination within communities among educators, employers, 
labor organizations, and other appropriate individuals and entities 
to assure vRat lifelong learning opportunities are designed to meet 
projected career and occupation^ needs of the community, after 
consideration of the ►availability of guidance and counseling, the 
availability of infcfrmation regarding occupational and career 
opportunities, and the availability of appropriate educational and 
other resources to meet the career and occupational needs of the 
community, 

"(d) In carrying out the provisions of this section the Assisl(int 
Secretary is authorized to enter' into agreements with, and to make 
grants to, appropriate State agencies, institutions of higher education, 
pu^jc and private nonprofit organizations, 
"(e)Mn carrying out the provisions of this section^ the Assistant 
Secretary shalfSs&ue reports summarizing research^and analysis conducted 
pursuant tb this section, and shall develop the resources^ and capability 
to analyze and make^ecommendjations regarding specif ic legislative 
or adm^inistrative proposals which may be cortsid^red by the* President 
or by the uongres^. 
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'*SEC, 13^. The Assistant Secretary shall transmit to the President 
ancj to the Congress a report on such results from the activities^conducted 
pursuant to this part as may be completed by January 1, 1978, together 
with such legislative recomqnendation^ as he may deem appropriate. 
The Assistant Secretary ^hall similarly report annually thereafter," 
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Papers Developed for the Lifelong Learning Project 



Baldwin, Fped D., "Lifetong Learning and Public Policy." An analysis 
-5 of the^problems of ba^ng public policy around a societal goal 
open to so many interpretations as "lifelong learning." 

Barton, Paul E., "Lifelong Learning: Starting Young " The place of 
lifelong learning in the transition period from sch6oling to work 
for youth aged 16 to 21. A 

Bennis, Warren, "Toward a Learning Society: A Basic Challenge to 
Higher Education." Critical perspective on the role of higher 
education in lifelong learning. 

Clark, Richard E., "An Approach to Research on Learning Opportunities 
for Adults." Offers a plan for generating research questions 
that will yield information that is useful to providers/and planners 
of adult tearAing opportunities. Facet analysis is i^ed to expand 
ork the general question: What factors encourage or deter adult 
participation in and^nefiting from aduit learning opportunities? 

Center for Multidrsciplinary Exercise (COMEX), drafted by 
^ Frederick L. Goodman, University of Michigan, "A Plan for 
Conducting Experiments to Determine People's Preferences." 
A method for conducting experiments to develop and refine 
local priorities in lifelong learning. 



Entine, Ala^ D., "Lifelong Learning in th« Transitional Yeaxs.'^ A 
focus on the middle-aged ai4d older a(iult aged ^^5 to 70. 

Ferber, Daniel, "Minnesota and the Lifeli)ng Learning Society." Describes 
the Minnesota experience in lifelong learning. . 

, 

Fk^iOy Carol, "Education and Work Training Programs for Older PersmsJj' 
""^^^ Criteria, highlights,^and case studies of learning programs that ; 
work. 

Green, Thdmas F., David Ericson, and Robert H. Seidman, "Lifelong 
Learning and the Educational System: Expansions Reform?" 
Assessment of the conditions under which the promotion of 
lifelong learning is likely yto change the existing system, be 
modified by the existing system, or take on aspects of programs, 
already within the existing system. 




Grotelueschen, Arden, and Alan P. Knox, "Non-Occupational Lifelong 
Learning." A broad look at current and possible future roles 
for adults in the family, as citizens irWduring leisqf e time, and"^ 
the implications of Viese roles for adult use of the total learning 
system. \ ^ \ 

aonsen, Richard W., "Lifel\ng Learning: State Policies and State/Federal 
^ Relationships; Prioritises, Issues and Alternative^" Analysis 

of financial issues in state lifelong learning programs. 
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